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Courtly  of  the  Oeorite  W'aehinicton  Birentennial  Commiwtion.  BuHt  by  lloudon 

C;  E(  )IUiE  WASH  I XCJTOX 

“III  honoring  his  nieinory  we  aio  in  a  very  real  sense  doing  Llionor  to  those 
jirineiples  upon  whieh  rests  tlie  falirie  of  governinent  throughout  the  Ameri- 
ean  Continent.” — Henry  L.  Stimson 


THE  AMERICAS  PAY  HOMAGE 
TO  WASHINGTON 

A  NOTABLE]  tribute  was  ])ai(l  to  the  niemorv  of  (Jeorge  Wash¬ 
ington  when  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  united  on  Pan 
American  Da}',  Ai)ril  14,  in  sending  messages  from  their  respective 
presidents  to  he  read  at  his  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  by  their  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  Ministers,  and  C'harges  d’Affaires  in  the  Tnited  States,  who 
stood  with  the  H{Ui.  Francis  Wlute,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  open  sky  before  tlie  simple  brick  mauso¬ 
leum  containing  the  sarcophagi  of  (ieorge  and  Martha  Washington. 
One  message  after  another  eulogized  Washington  for  the  “strength 
of  his  uprightness,”  and  the  encouragement  which  his  e.xample  gave 
to  the  American  nations  of  the  south  “when  on  the  threshold  of 
their  great  destinies,”  and  s])oke  of  him  as  the  hero  who  “represents 
the  advent  of  republican  democracy  in  the  world,”  “the  warrior,  the 
governor,  and  the  citizen,  three  times  great,  who  was  horn  two 
centuries  ago  for  the  good  of  the  United  States,  for  the  honor  of  the 
new  continent,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  world.”  Thus  the  voice  of 
the  Americas  (amfirmed  the  opinion  e.xpressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
more  than  a  hundred  yearn  ago  when  he  said  of  Washington;  “On 
the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  had,  in 
few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may  truly  he  said  that  never  did  nature 
and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies  have 
merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the 
singular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  countr}'  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into 
a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through 
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the  wljole  of  liis  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  other  example.” 

The  presidential  tributes  in  full  were  as  follows: 

ARGENTINA 


The  Government  and  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Republic  join 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America  in 
this  act  in  which  homage  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  their  most  illus¬ 
trious  citizen,  Gen.  George  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  his  birth.  It  behooves  the  nations  of  the 
New  World  to  render  this  just  tribute  to  him  who  through  his  heroic 
efforts  and  his  exemplary  life  gave  a  model  of  republican  virtue  to 
serve  as  a  common  ideal  which  all  the  nations  of  America  strive  to 
realize  in  their  democratic  life,  adapting  to  this  ideal  their  political 
and  juridical  institutions. 

By  giving  an  impetus  to  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  his 
country,  George  Washington  led  the  way  to  lasting  emancipation. 

The  Ai^entine  Republic,  acclaiming  once  more  the  triumph  of 
republican  ideas,  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  the  great 
Nation  of  the  North,  because  of  the  encouragement  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nations  of  the  South  received  through  his  example  when  on  the 
threshold  of  their  great  destinies. 

AgustIn  P.  Justo. 


BOLIVIA 


The  people  and  the  Government  of  Bolivia  join  in  this  celebration 
and  are  proud  to  pay  a  tribute  of  loving  respect  and  admiration  to 
George  Washington,  the  Father  of  American  Democracy. 

Daniel  Salamanca. 
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BRAZIL 


When  the  United  States,  as  all  America,  is  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  Washington’s  birthday  and  thinking  of  his  venerated 
and  beloved  figure  as  an  Apostle  of  Democracy,  I  have  the  honor  to 
convey  to  the  American  (lovernment  and  to  the  American  people  the 
sincere  admiration  and  the  friendship  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
and  the  Brazilian  people. 

Getulio  Vargas. 


CHILE 


On  this  day,  set  apart  by  the  American  Republics  to  join  in  a  re- 
alfinnation  of  their  common  aspirations  for  peace  and  friendly  coopera¬ 
tion,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  chosen 
to  pay  reverent  and  admiring  homage  to  the  memory  of  George 
Washington. 

To  George  Washington  Latin  America  is  indebted  for  the  ideals 
he  defended  with  incomparable  brilliance  and  tenacity.  When  tbe 
time  came  for  its  determination  to  be  free,  the  e.xample  of  the 
United  States  was  its  inspiration,  wherein  it  found  the  strength  for 
its  battles  for  liberty. 

George  Washington  was  not  only  the  father  of  the  democracy  of 
this  great  Nation  but  also  a  model  of  inspiring  genius  for  the  great 
liberators  of  the  peoples  of  the  American  continent. 

Juan  Esteban  Montero. 
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COLOMBIA 


From  the  life  of  George  Washington  one  lesson  stands  forth  that 
is  to  me  of  more  interest  than  the  great  work  he  aecom])lished  in 
winning  the  independence  and  lil)erty  of  his  country.  It  is  that  in 
this  great  American  is  incarnate  the  type  of  statesman  that  is  capable 
of  converting  his  ideal  of  government  into  a  practical  and  stable 
reality  through  the  sheer  strength  of  his  uprightness  and  determina¬ 
tion,  without  having  recourse  to  secret  machinations,  to  o])portunism, 
or  to  that  divergence  between  ])uhlic  and  private  morality  of  which 
the  science  and  art  of  politics  have  been  believed  for  many  centuries  to 
consist. 

Washington  intrusted  his  success  to  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose, 
and  he  was  indifferent  to,  if  not  disdainful  of,  the  fortuitous  and 
transitor\’  unpopularity  of  his  deeds. 

Washington  is  the  new  Prince,  whose  rules  of  government  are 
studied  with  devotion  and  followed  with  loyalty  by  the  conscientious 
men  of  all  nations. 

K.NRigrE  Olaya  Herrera. 


COSTA  RICA 


(Jreat  and  powerful  is  the  I'nited  States.  Its  population  astonishes; 
its  swift  development  astounds;  its  productive  power  is  immeasurable; 
the  rapidity  of  its  rise  on  the  path  of  progress  appears  the  work  of 
centuries,  though  it  is  the  result  of  barely  a  hundred  years. 

On  the  heights  of  this  great  Nation  is  outlined  an  august  silhouette. 
Clothed  in  gentle  austerity,  with  a  faint  smile  that  betokens  paternal 
pride,  with  thoughtful  mien,  this  noble  figure  sees  the  just  and  patri¬ 
otic  work  of  his  hands  grow  from  day  to  day.  Along  the  straight  road 
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that  his  wisdom  determined  the  great  Nation  marches  forward, 
proud  of  its  youthful  might,  but  when  it  stops  to  meditate,  the  soul 
of  the  Nation  is  uplifted  and  blesses  the  father  of  its  institutions,  the 
great  Washington. 

Cleto  (ionz.ylez  Viquez. 


CUBA 


George  Washington,  guide  and  soul  of  the  Revolution  which  gave 
independence  to  the  thirteen  Colonies,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
precursor  of  all  the  revolutions  which  have  given  liberty  to  all 
America.  His  efforts,  his  energy,  the  continuity  of  his  aims  in  the 
most  difficult  hours  as  in  those  of  victoiy,  and  his  definite  achieve¬ 
ment  were  as  an  imperative  mandate  to  the  patriots  of  the  rest  of 
the  new  continent.  In  the  long  chain  of  historical  events  the  North 
indicated  to  the  South  the  route  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  national 
conscience,  the  highest  stage  of  our  modern  era. 

Washington,  from  the  highest  national  magistracy,  practicing  all 
the  virtues,  became  the  great  teacher  of  all  rulers.  His  life,  dedicated 
to  the  public  good,  his  serenity  of  action,  his  equilibrium  in  those 
difficult  times  in  which  nationality,  though  already  politically  formed, 
was  not  morady  or  psychologically  perfected,  constitute  the  funda¬ 
mental  teaching  which  was  followed  by  all  rulers  in  new  countries. 

Cuba,  the  last  nation  of  America  to  cease  to  be  a  colony,  has  felt  the 
influence  of  the  Great  American,  as  she  could  feel  that  of  one  of  her 
most  illustrious  sons.  His  grandeur  served  as  an  e.xample  to  our 
heroes,  his  high  standards  of  morality  to  our  goverm)rs,  and  all  his 
acts  inspired  the  best  actions  of  our  people. 

On  this  day,  the  14th  of  April,  which  has  been  consecrated  to 
Pan  Americanism,  permit  me  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  to  unite  with  all  the  other  peoples  and  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Americas  in  rendering  our  homage  of  admiration  and  re¬ 
spect  to  the  warrior,  the  governor,  and  the  citizen,  three  times  great, 
who  was  born  two  centuries  ago  for  the  good  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  honor  of  the  new  continent,  and  for  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Gerardo  Machado. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


To  evoke  the  ineinorv  of  George  Washington  on  Pan  American  Day, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth,  is  the  same  as  to  re¬ 
affirm  the  continental  significance  of  this  great  champion  of  liberty. 
The  glory  of  Washington  as  a  symbolic  hero  does  not  belong  e.xclu- 
sively  to  the  Ignited  States  of  America;  the  whole  American  continent 
claims  it  for  itself.  Washington  represents  the  advent  of  republican 
democracy  in  the  world,  and  that  lofty  principle  in  the  realm  of 
political  ideals  was  developed  and  consolidated  in  modern  times  by 
the  joint  effort  of  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World  when  they  became 
independent  republics.  To  America  is  due  the  strengthening  of 
republican  ideals,  which  each  day  become  more  and  more  widely 
spread  throughout  the  world,  and  the  lofty  figure  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  marks  the  beginning  of  this  new  stage  in  the  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  nations. 

Fervently  admiring  the  military  glories  and  the  civic  virtues  of 
George  Washington  and  fully  understanding  the  high  significance  of 
his  personality,  1  have  the  honor,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  my 
Government  and  my  people,  to  associate  the  name  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  w’ith  this  tribute. 

Rafael  L.  Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 


The  Pan  American  Union,  by  taking  an  active  and  leading  part  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  second  centenary  of  Washington’s  birth, 
is  performing  a  service  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  one  that  will 
be  a  stimulus  to  true  continental  solidarity. 
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Nobility  of  character,  a  serene  spirit,  virile  energy,  and  a  heart 
full  of  syini)athy,  love,  and  humanity — these  qualities  which  Wash¬ 
ington  possessed  offer  a  magnificent  exemplar  for  the  ready  admiration 
of  America  and  the  world. 

May  it  he  our  good  fortune  that  he  who  was  first  in  so  many  paths 
of  greatness,  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
may  sincerely  and  loyally  unite  the  nations  of  America  in  a  lasting 
union  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ])rogress. 

Alfredo  Baouerizo  Morexo. 


EL  SALVADOR 


On  the  auspicious  occasion  of  Pan  American  Day,  I  have  the  honor 
of  offering  my  admiring  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  patriot, 
George  Washington,  and  of  paying  my  respects  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  I  fervently  hope  will  continue  to  he  a  bond  of  union, 
a  bulwark  of  justice,  and  a  strong  tie  joining  the  Americas  in  con- 
structiv’e  brotherhood. 

MaXIMILIAXO  HeRX.VXDEZ  MARTfXEZ. 


GUATEMALA 


Two  centuries  ago,  by  the  grace  of  Providence,  there  was  horn  in 
the  thirteen  Colonies  of  the  New  World  that  great  man  by  whose 
hands  human  liberty,  sacrificed  through  the  absolutism  of  the  past, 
was  to  he  revived,  and  whose  redeeming  sword  was  to  erect  on  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  law  the  first  democratic  republic,  the  example  of  which 
would  furnish  to  all  the  nations  on  earth  the  means  of  their  political 
redemption. 
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By  virtue  thereof,  George  Washington  ceased  to  be  merely  a  hero 
of  the  United  States  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  era  which 
united  all  men  in  the  same  ideals  of  progress  through  eijuality  and  jus¬ 
tice.  But  it  was  in  Spanish  America  that  his  work  found  the  unani¬ 
mous  welcome  and  immediate  application  that  brought  freedom  from 
long-endured  enslavement. 

For  this  reason  (luatemala  to-day  spontaneously  and  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  joins  the  great  Republic  of  Washington  and  unites  with  the 
rest  of  the  continent  in  paying  honor  to  his  name.  All  her  schools  are 
teaching  the  life  and  work  of  that  blameless  patrician  and  our  press 
is  publishing  the  different  views  by  which  historical  criticism  discovers 
in  George  Washington  the  most  untarnished  of  memories,  the  purest 
of  statesmen,  and  the  most  ])erfect  of  patriots. 

May  it  please  Heaven  that  his  e.xample  shall  continue  to  serve  as 
a  beacon  to  our  Republics  in  their  darkest  moments  of  doubt  and 
adversity. 

JouoE  Ubico. 


HAITI 

3 


1  gladly  associate  the  Republic  of  Haiti  on  this  Pan  American  Day 
with  the  ceremony  which  is  ])art  of  the  impressive  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

Our  continent  owes  to  this  leader,  eminent  among  all  leaders,  its 
first  lesson  of  patriotism,  its  first  glorious  deeds,  its  first  breath  of 
emancipation,  its  fii-st  democratic  virtues,  the  first  basis  of  its  inter¬ 
national  community  of  interests. 

Furthermore,  our  hemisphere  owes  him  that  great  principle — 
which  he  proclaimed  with  profound  feeling  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
the  American  people — that  the  independence  of  the  Nation  should  he 
considered  more  precious  than  all  the  benefits  which  might  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad — a  grandiose  conception  of  national  dignity  which 
should  he  the  gospel  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
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It  is  true  that  we  have  the  doctrine  of  Pan  Americanism,  which  we 
place  to-day  under  the  tutelary  power  of  that  dead  hero.  T^et  us  invoke 
at  his  tomb  the  enlightenment  of  his  authority  so  that  continental 
union  may  he  better  understood. 

It  can  not  he  for  naught  that,  following  the  example  of  George 
Washington,  the  American  peoples  should  have  cast  off  the  chains 
of  slavery,  social  or  moral  degradation,  political  domination,  or  the 
tyrannous  persecution  of  their  European  mother  countries;  that  they 
should  have  shaken  off  with  no  definite  result  the  unhappy  and  unjust 
legacies  of  the  colonial  regime;  that  they  should  have  approved  the 
celebrated  message  of  182.3,  without  enjoying  in  their  own  countries 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence  proclaimed  with  respect  to 
Europe;  that  their  dreams  of  a  regenerating  civilization  should  be 
brutally  dispelled  by  the  selfish  realities  of  international  life. 

At  this  tomb  we  must  draw  the  lessons  of  experience  and  of  history. 
The  peoples  of  America  must  reassert  themselves. 

.\ppeals  to  solidarity,  steps  toward  understanding  and  compre¬ 
hension,  hymns  of  cooperation  and  conciliation,  manifestations  of 
friendship  and  good  will,  efforts  at  closer  relations,  should  be  com¬ 
pensated  by  our  democratic  equality  and  by  respect  for  our  national 
independence  and  our  liberty. 

We  must  put  behind  us  destructive  doctrines,  legal  subtleties, 
new  and  strange  dogmas,  as  well  as  the  entire  system  “of  interposi¬ 
tions  of  a  temporary'  character,”  praised  by'  blind  forces  seeking  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  and  banking  status  abroad,  hut  which 
foster  doubts,  rancors,  reservations,  fears,  utilitarian  pressure,  and 
fictitious  independence. 

Permit  me  to  pay  here  a  heartfelt  tribute  to  President  Hoover, 
whose  powerfid  will  is  struggling  against  opposing  currents  and  is 
giving  proof  of  his  liberalism,  especially  to  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 
President  Hoover  witnessed  the  great  tragedy  of  the  World  War. 
Well  he  knows  at  the  price  of  what  miseries,  what  distress,  what 
sufferings,  what  sacrifices,  nations  struggle  for  their  independence 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  rights. 

Heir  to  the  great  tradition  of  George  Washington,  like  his  pred¬ 
ecessor  he  will  take  up  his  responsibilities  and  confront  the  obscure 
forces  which  desire  to  prevent  his  Government  from  permitting  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  to  prevail  over  private  or  individual  interests  or 
over  “benefits  to  foreign  countries.” 


Stenio  Vincent. 
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HONDURAS 


The  Government  and  people  of  Honduras  join  in  the  honia"e  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  rendering  to  George  Washington  on 
this  second  centenary  of  his  birth. 

The  founder  of  the  great  American  Kepuhlic  will  always  merit 
universal  admiration.  So  long  as  the  spirit  of  democracy  abides  in 
the  world,  the  fundamental  principles  which  he  defended — the  union 
of  all;  sacred  respect  for  public  justice;  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  harmony  with  other  nations;  the  balance  between  the  branches 
of  government;  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  others — these  will 
forever  be  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  insjiiration  for  all  peoples. 

The  nations  of  America  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  by  the 
most  constructive  example  that  the  ages  have  seen  he  showed  them 
how  to  build  on  a  solid  foundation  a  republic,  free,  great,  affluent, 
powerful,  and  commanding  universal  respect. 

Vicente  ME.TfA  Colindues. 


MEXICO 


My  Government  and  the  Mexican  people  associate  themselves 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  on  the  occasion  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  (ieorge 
Washington,  that  exemplary’  patriot  in  whom  America  recognizes 
the  originator  of  the  independence  of  our  continent. 

Pascual  Ortiz  Kubio. 
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NICARAGUA 


Upon  each  occasion  of  honiap:e  to  the  nieniory  of  Washington,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  most  profoundly  moved  by  the  tribute 
of  admiration  offered  by  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  Liberator  of 
the  United  States  gave  not  only  liberty  to  his  country  but  a  national 
spirit  that  has  been  an  e.xample  and  an  inspiration  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  his  greatest  achievement.  Greater  even 
than  his  military  triumphs,  greater  than  his  wise  and  noble  statesman¬ 
ship,  is  the  desire  he  carried  in  his  heart  for  the  liberty  of  all  America. 

JosE  M.  Moncada. 


PANAMA 


The  work  of  freedom  accomplished  by  George  Washington  precedes 
by  almost  half  a  century  the  emancipation  of  the  Latin  American 
colonies.  Bolivar  was  born  in  Caracas  the  same  year  in  which 
Washington  entered  New  York  at  the  head  of  his  troops  after  being 
\nctorious  in  the  Revolutionar\’  War  and  making  peace  with  J^ngland; 
and  the  American  Cincinnatus  went  to  his  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon 
10  years  before  the  movements  to  regain  liberty  broke  out  in  Hispanic 
America.  There  could,  then,  be  no  direct  relation  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Republics  of  Iberian  origin  which  to-day  share  with 
the  United  States  the  high  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism,  but  to  America 
and  to  the  whole  world  George  Washington  was  the  valiant  paladin 
of  liberty  and  the  purest  incarnation  of  democracy.  For  this  reason 
on  the  bicentennial  of  his  birth  it  is  fitting  to  remember  that  in  the 
historA’  of  republics  it  was  Washington  who  pointed  out  the  way,  who 
cleared  the  path,  and  who  bequeathed  to  future  generations  imperish- 
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able  examples  of  rectitude,  unselfishness,  wisdom,  and  true  repub¬ 
licanism;  and  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  President,  1  send  to-day  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  throug:h  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  a  message  of  cordial  sympathy  with  the  universal 
tribute  which  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  are  rendering  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  memory  of  the  Liberator  of  the  United  States. 

Ricardo  J.  Alfaro. 


PARAGUAY 


The  public  life  of  George  Washington,  so  fertile  in  its  immediate 
results,  was  fertile  also  in  the  consequences  it  had  in  Hispanic  America. 
The  energy  and  will  with  which  he  carried  forward  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  bringing  a  new  and  great  nation  into  being,  his  love  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  liberty,  his  unbounded  faith  in  the  future  of  the  New  World, 
were  lessons  followed  in  the  struggles  for  the  independence  and  firm 
establishment  of  our  nations  which  began  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in 
1810. 

Like  a  powerful  beacon  his  memory’  illumined  the  path  which  the 
fathers  of  the  Hispanic  American  nations  followed.  And  this  light 
has  never  failed;  to-day  as  yesterday  it  shines  supreme  in  the  skies  of 
American  democracy. 

Jos6  P.  Guggiari. 


PERU 


In  this  commemoration  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington,  the  founder  of  American  independence,  the 
Peruvian  Government  and  people  associate  themselves  through  me 
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with  the  rejoicing  of  the  American  Government  and  people,  and  pay 
the  homage  of  their  admiration  to  the  hero  and  patriot  who  ordained 
in  the  United  States  the  freest  of  all  democracies  and  bequeathed  to 
the  world  the  unsurpassed  example  of  his  political  integrity. 

Luis  M.  Sanchez  Cerko. 


URUGUAY 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  where  independence  and  democracy 
are  revered  by  the  people,  joins  in  the  homage  which  is  being  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  Washington  on  this  second  centenar\"  of  his  birth. 
Washington’s  uprightness  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  public  offices, 
the  orientation  of  his  Government  in  the  direction  of  peace  and 
respect  for  other  nations,  and  the  recognition  of  his  virtues  by  his 
fellow  citizens  make  of  the  first  President  of  the  U^nited  States  a  figure 
venerated  throughout  America,  but  particularly  in  Uruguay,  where 
his  memory  and  example  are  this  year  being  honored. 

Gabriel  Terra. 


VENEZUELA 


I  am  happy  to  take  part  in  the  homage  which  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  to-day  rendering  to  the  memory  of  Washington. 

Washington  it  was  who  made  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  prevail  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  who  loved  peace 
founded  on  justice  and  mutual  respect. 

Inspired  with  the  same  ideas,  Bolivar  strove  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  nations  of  this  continent,  and  Venezuela,  modeling  its 
124832— 32— Bull.  7 - 2 
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policy  on  the  counsels  of  the  Liberator,  renews  once  again  on  this 
occasion  its  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  brotherhood  of  the  Republics 
of  America  and  for  universal  peace. 

J.  V.  G6mez. 

After  the  last  message  had  been  read,  a  wreath  was  deposited  on 
behalf  of  all  the  speakers  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos, 
Minister  of  Guatemala. 

Because  of  the  departure  of  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  for  Europe, 
the  response  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  made  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary*  of  State,  Hon.  Francis  White,  who  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Governing  Board: 

I  wish  to  assure  you  how  deeplj’  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  apjireciate  the  tribute  which  your  respective  nations 
are  paying  to  the  memory*  of  Washington.  Here  at  this  sacred  shrine 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  activities  for  so  many  years,  the  assembling 
of  the  represent  a  tiv*es  of  the  Republics  of  America  to  do  him  honor 
possesses  a  special  significance. 

It  was  a  most  gracious  act  on  your  part  to  devote  the  1932  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day  to  the  founder  of  this  Republic.  The 
ideals  for  which  he  struggled  hav’e  so  much  in  common  with  those  of 
the  founders  of  the  other  Republics  of  America  that  I  feel  that  we 
are  to-day  paying  tribute  to  that  great  company  of  patriots  to  whom 
we  owe  the  existence  of  the  free  nations  of  this  Continent.  Although 
we  can  never  hope  to  rejiay  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  them,  we  can 
show  our  dev’otion  to  the  ideals  for  which  they  struggled  by  con¬ 
stantly  emphasizing  and  fostering  the  common  interests  of  the 
American  Republics  and  developing  in  every  possible  way  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  happily  e.xists  between 
them. 

I  desire  again  to  express  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  Chiefs  of 
State  here  represented  the  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  of  the  L'nited  States  for  this  generous  tribute. 
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FEHRI’ARY  22,  1932,  was  observed  with  special  ceremonies 
everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  bicentennial  of 
the  birth  of  that  hero  whom  the  entire  Nation  delights  to  honor. 
In  the  Capital  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  20  Republics  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  met  in  special  session 
to  commemorate  the  day.  The  assemblage  in  the  imposing  Hall  of 
the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  shared  in  the  ceremonies,  broadcast  over  nation-wide  chains 
throughout  the  United  States  and  also  sent  by  short  wave  to  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Marine  Band 
orchestra  i)layed  a  program  of  music  as  part  of  the  exercises. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Orestes 
Ferrara,  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  made  an  eloquent  address  on  behalf 
of  his  colleagues,  paying  homage  to  Washington  in  the  following 
words : 

The  great  princii)les  whicli  sum  up  the  experiences  of  mankind  do  not  suffice 
to  show  us  llie  {)ath  of  duty  and  tlie  road  to  salvation  in  times  of  difficulty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  life  of  a  man,  converted  into  a  symbol,  may  dominate  our 
minds,  guide  our  hearts,  ami  elevate  our  spirits.  A  great  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God,  for  he  is  the  incarnation  of  l)eauty  and  goodness,  of  honor  and  .service, 
of  that  eternal  virtue  which  illumines  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  thought 
and  deed. 

George  Washington  is  one  of  the  beacons  placed  at  intervals  along  the  high¬ 
road  of  history.  For  his  country  he  serves  as  a  guide  in  time  of  stress  and  a 
refuge  in  tranquil  moments;  a  never-failing  example  of  true  goodness;  a  warning 
to  turbulent  youth;  and  a  mute  accusation  of  selfish  interests.  Thus  it  is  always 
he  who  vivifies  the  moral  principles  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The  difficult 
and  absorbing  scene  in  which  he  jdayed  the  leading  role  did  not  mar  his  personal¬ 
ity.  He  was  a  redoubtable  agitator  because  the  times  required  it,  yet  he  always 
preserved  his  serenity  of  spirit;  he  was  an  energetic  revolutionary,  imbued,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  ideal  of  order;  he  was  a  politician,  but  not  an  opportunist;  a  citizen 
of  a  new  democracy,  but  not  a  martyr.  His  character  was  admired  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  is  venerated  by  posterity. 

Washington  is  an  example  of  perfect  balance,  of  perfect  harmony.  He  was 
equally  great  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  the  little  acts  of  daily  life  and  in  the  prin- 
cijilcs  which  he  followed  with  constancy  and  devotion. 

The  i>cople  of  the  United  States,  with  legitimate  pride,  hold  him  their  greatest 
glory.  But  although  Wa.shington  gave  liimself  only  to  the  service  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  of  North  America,  his  life  is  a  heritage  l^elonging  to  the  whole  world. 
Virtue  claims  him  for  her  own  and,  regardless  of  frontiers,  makes  him  a  citizen  of 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 
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The  example  of  Washington,  the  ehief  leader  in  seeuriiiR  the  independenee  of 
his  country,  was  an  inspiration  to  the  free  Rovernments  organized  on  the  vast 
continent  discovered  by  Spain.  The  American  revolution  was  a  notable  step 
forward  along  the  path  of  j)rogressive  ideas  and  beeause  of  this,  as  well  as  for 
geographical  reasons,  it  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  j)eoples  to  the  south  of 
the  United  States.  All  the  institutions  ereeted  on  the  ruins  of  colonial  rule  were 
modeled  on  the  constitution  wliich  their  brethren  of  the  north  had  previously 
written  for  themselves. 

In  the  heroic  struggle  for  inde|)endence  throughout  the  wide  lands  of  Latin 
.America,  many  were  the  illustrious  and  glorious  leaders  who,  with  magnificent 
generosity,  offered  their  strength  and  their  intellect  to  the  caiise  of  liberty.  To 
them  the  name  of  Washington  was  a  shining  symbol,  and  eaeh  son  of  a  new  repub- 
lie  who  rendered  the  greatest  serviee  to  the  naseent  demoeracy  was  figurativel}' 
ealled  the  “Washington”  of  his  ecnintry. 

The  prineiple  that  no  President  should  sueeeed  him.self  for  a  third  term, 
although  not  ineluded  in  the  Con.stitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  signers  of 
that  doeument,  was  nevertheless  establi.she<l  by  Washington  in  his  eountry  by 
his  own  volition.  Latin  .America,  however,  adojded  this  prineiple  in  its  written 
constitutions,  maintaining  it  notwithstanding  cri.ses  and  lajjses.  The  precedent 
set  by  George  Washington  in  refusing  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  his 
comiiatriots,  who  wovdd  have  eleeted  him  to  the  Presidency  for  the  third  time, 
has  for  more  than  a  century  been  the  Latin  Ameriean  constitutional  principle  that 
is  most  cherished  and  respected  by  the  mas.ses. 

The  i>arting  advice  given  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  his  Farewell  .Address,  not  to 
take  part  in  European  struggles  and  not  to  intervene  in  the  controversies  which 
geography  and  history  might  oceasion  in  that  noble  and  aneient  eontinent,  was 
a  solemn  warning  heeded  also  by  Latin  America.  The  statesmen  of  the  20 
republics  which  were  successively  established  managed  to  keej)  them-selves 
aloof  from  the  confused  fluetuations  of  European  politics,  thus  preventing  the 
balance  of  i)ower  in  Europe,  when  disturbed,  from  being  redres.sed  as  a  result  of 
conflict  in  America,  according  to  the  phrase  and  the  desire  of  an  eminent  statesman 
of  the  last  century. 

Universal  applause,  without  dissent  and  without  reserve,  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  the  admirable  i)icturc  presented  by  the  life  of  George  Washington.  The  voice 
of  his  soul  told  him  that  only  noble  i)urposes  and  good  deeds  inspire  and  nourish 
unselfishness.  His  mental  powers  gave  him,  from  his  earliest  years,  a  clear  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  fact  that  in  our  mortal  life  the  i)art  reserved  for  each  one  of  us 
is  but  small  and  fleeting,  for  from  birth  we  live  with  tdhers  and  for  others.  His 
jwnetrating  intelligence,  trained  in  the  school  of  integrity,  taught  him  that  all 
men,  even  confirmed  egoi.sts,  look  outside  themselves  to  study  the  great 
truths  handed  down  from  age  to  age  and  to  strive  eagerly  in  fathoming  the 
secrets  of  that  future  which  they  themselves  will  not  see.  Washington  in  his 
maturity  learned  how  to  imjjose  upon  him.setf  and  his  soldiers  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  homage  to  an  ideal. 

His  life  was  a  hymn  in  praise  of  honor,  uiirightness,  and  patriotism.  Therefore, 
on  this  day,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  let  us  hail  a  man  whose 
I)ersonality,  at  once  martial  and  Ijcnevolent,  is  our  inspiration  in  hours  of  sorrow 
as  well  as  in  hours  of  rejoicing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Henn,'  L.  Stiinson,  Secretarv’  of 
State,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 

Permit  me  to  express  to  you  the  deep  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fine  tribute  which  you  have  to-day  paid  to  the  memory  of 
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Washington.  The  eloquent  address  of  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  His 
Excellency  the  .Ambassador  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  heard  far  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  this  building,  will,  I  am  certain,  make  a  deep  imi)ression  on  the  jjeople  of 
this  country. 

Washington  belongs  to  that  great  company  of  patriots — founders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  of  this  continent — animated  by  a  common  purpose  and  inspired  by  a  common 
ideal.  In  honoring  his  memory  we  are  in  a  very  real  sense  doing  honor  to  those 
principles  upon  which  rests  the  fabric  of  government  throughout  the  .American 
Continent. 


\ 
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I  This  portrait  by  the  Ecuadorean  artist,  Luis  Cadena,  was  painted  in  1877,  at  Quito.  The  prop¬ 

erty  of  the  White  House,  it  has  been  lent  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  for  exhibition  during 
the  bicentennial  year  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover. 


WASHINGTON  AS  AN  INTERNATIONALIST 


By  Albert  Bushnell  IIakt,  LL.  1). 

Historian,  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 

1.  SCHOOLS  OF  BIOGRAPHY 

Four  dissonant  schools  of  biography  during  the  last  hundred  years 
hav'e  been  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  wide  and  important 
area  of  George  Washington.  The  first  is  the  infantile  school,  which 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Parson  Weems  (never  Rector  of 
Mount  Vernon)  has  acquired  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  youthful 
and  mature  Americans  as  would  make  posterity  believe  that  the 
greatest  of  American  statesmen,  in  his  own  period  and  in  American 
history,  was  a  prize  Sunday  school  product;  and  that  triviality  was 
the  characteristic  of  his  youthful  mind  and  of  course  must  have  af¬ 
fected  his  decisions  throughout  his  life.  After  the  Revolution  sprang 
up  a  second  group  of  biographers,  who  worked  on  the  heroic  basis. 
They  saw  in  him  a  great  soldier— which  he  was — but  left  out  of 
account  his  remarkable  individual  characteristics. 

It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  before  there  rose  a 
third  school  of  so-called  historians  made  up  of  writers  apparently 
enraged  by  the  national  admiration  of  Washington,  who  have  spent 
aeons  of  research  and  avalanches  of  print  paper  in  the  effort  to  prove 
him  a  failure — defeated  in  frontier  warfare,  nerveless  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  hesitating  in  statesmanship,  occupied  with  sensual  intrigues — 
in  a  word,  a  possessor  of  one  of  the  earliest  reported  inferiority 
complexes.  The  main  purpose  of  this  debunking,  negative,  down¬ 
hill  literature  appears  to  be  to  sell  books  to  a  public  which  is  jaded 
with  successive  doses  of  historical  virus. 

A  fourth  school  of  writers  treat  Washington  as  a  remarkable 
human  being  wdth  an  extraordinary  staying  power.  This  school 
was  really  founded  by  Washington  Irving,  whose  Lije  oj  Washingtoti 
is  still  one  of  the  excellent  biographies.  These  writers  see  in  Wash¬ 
ington  not  only  the  frontiersman,  the  general,  the  president,  but  a 
leader  of  the  American  people;  a  prophet  who  foresaw  in  his  mighty 
mind  some  of  the  possible  complications  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

II.  INTERNATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES 

To  understand  how  far  the  mind  of  Washington  may  have  gone 
in  the  direction  of  fundamental  international  understandings,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  status  of  international  relations  in 
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the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  the  English  colonies 
were  established.  It  seems  incredible  that  North  and  South  America 
should  have  lain  for  ages  unknown  to  hmropeans.  In  the  first  century 
after  discoveiy',  both  North  and  South  America  were  treated  as 
territory'  conquered  or  to  be  conquered  for  the  benefit  of  the  European 
nations  who  first  sent  out  voyages  of  discovery',  and  then  armies  and 
navies  of  conquest. 

The  e.xtent  of  wild  territory'  was  so  vast  that  for  a  time  there  was 
room  for  separate  Spanish  and  Portuguese  and  French  and  English 
and  Dutch  and  Swedish  occupations.  The  Latin  nations  practically 
asserted  that  the  colonies  were  outlying  portions  of  the  European 
countries,  and  as  such  the  colonies  became  units  of  conquest  and 
occupation  in  European  wars.  Conflicting  theories  of  possession  by 
discov'ery',  by  occupation,  and  by  continuous  colonization  led  to 
violent  controversies  over  title  and  boundaries.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  was  an  object  of  contention  between  Spain,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  till  1763;  and  its  status  was  not  put  on  a  continuing  basis  until 
the  Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  four  years  after  Washington’s  death. 

Every  exploring  and  colonizing  power  claimed  title  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  first  discovery',  first  occupation,  first  extinguishment  of  the 
title  of  the  natives,  and  first  organization  into  colonies  and  colonial 
systems.  The  North  American  colonies  at  the  time  of  Washington’s 
birth  in  1732  were  planted  rather  at  haphazard:  French  northern 
islands  and  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  contested  by  French  and  English;  and  the  Ohio 
Valley,  as  yet  almost  free  from  European  colonists  and  open  to  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlements.  The  English  had  obtained  a  clear  coastline 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  having  extinguished  the  small  Dutch  and 
Swedish  colonies;  but  the  question  of  the  western  interest  was  just 
coming  up. 

Under  directions  from  England,  carried  out  by  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
Washington  in  1753  was  sent  out  to  the  frontier  as  the  agent  to  warn 
the  French  that  the  English  Government  claimed  the  Ohio  Valley. 
In  1754  he  commanded  colonial  troops  on  his  first  battlefield,  the 
encampment  of  Jumonville,  which  happened  to  be  near  the  watershed 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  waters.  This  was  the  first 
armed  conflict  for  the  English  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  1755  he 
participated  in  Braddock’s  formal  campaign  by  English  regular 
troops,  combined  with  colonial  militia. 

This  was  a  very  practical  experience  of  the  influence  of  territorial 
claims  and  the  status  of  international  law  as  to  title  to  new  territory. 
Carrying  out  decisions  made  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  this 
young  man  was  the  most  active  personal  force  in  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  interior  territorial  claims  not  based  on  first  discovery  or  occupation. 
In  all  the  proceedings,  from  Washington’s  first  official  notice  in  1753 
that  the  English  claimed  the  title,  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  in  which 
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thttt  title  was  made  good,  it  never  entered  his  mind  that  arbitration 
was  the  proper  recourse  in  such  contentions;  and  still  less  that  there 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  a  combination  of  nations  which  would  have 
authority  to  make  and  perhaps  to  enforce  decisions  between  rival 
claimants  to  territory,  or  to  decide  other  international  controversies. 

III.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  FEDERAL  UNIONS 

Notwithstanding  Washington’s  haziness  as  to  international  law 
respecting  discovered  territory  previous  to  the  Revolution,  there 
were  publicists  m  his  time  who  recognized  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  somewhat  resembling  the  League  of  Nations,  which  had  been  set 
up  centuries  before  the  American  Revolution.  These  weak  but  long 
continuing  federal  governments  sprang  up  in  various  forms  in  Europe. 
That  a  combination  of  national  and  state  political  organizations  was 
possible  was  certainly  clear  to  James  Madison  when  he  made  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  an  analysis  of  all 
the  forms  of  federal  government  of  which  he  coidd  find  record,  from 
the  Greek  and  the  early  Latin  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  thence 
down  to  1787.  The  reason  for  the  study  of  those  organizations  was 
that  they  suggested  mutual  concessions  and  forms  of  organization 
which  might  be  realized  in  the  forthcoming  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  Federal  Constitution  involved  a  merger  of  sovereignty.  Public 
law'  was  a  subject  little  studied  in  the  English  colonies  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  the  eighteenth  century 
began  to  take  cognizance  of  that  field  of  human  organization.  John 
Adams  read  Burlamaqui  while  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard.  Hein- 
eccius  was  not  unknown.  Nevertheless,  Grotius  is  (pioted  little  or  not 
at  all,  and  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  Revolution  that  the  founders 
of  the  American  Republic  had  definite  knowledge  of  the  then  e.xisting 
remnants  of  disparate  nations. 

Nevertheless,  when  Washington  was  born  in  1732  there  was  still  in 
e.xistence  a  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  included  in  imperfect  form 
what  moderns  consider  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  federal 
government:  A  “Deutscher  Kaiser  im  Reich,”  chosen  by  seven  elec¬ 
toral  princes  was  a  w'eak  federal  executive;  a  federal  Diet  wrangled 
over  public  business;  and  on  occasion,  decisions  were  rendered  by 
a  federal  court,  whose  hall  of  sitting  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Regens¬ 
burg.  Disputes  between  members  of  the  union  were  sometimes 
referred  to  that  court.  There  were  even  some  constitutional  docu¬ 
ments  which  set  forth  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  federal  system. 
Within  the  area  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  certain  Sw'iss  cantons 
and  cities  had  built  up  a  federal  constitutional  system,  expressed  in 
written  documents,  and  including  a  method  of  settling  legal  disputes 
between  the  member  states,  which  was  in  operation  till  1806. 
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Tlie  most  notable  example  of  composite  states  having  a  common 
denominator,  was  the  federation  of  seven  Dutch  Provinces,  which 
revolted  from  Spain,  and  m  1579  formed  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 
This  federation  provided  itself  with  a  written  constitution  and  created 
a  body  called  “Their  Highmightinesses  the  States  General,”  which 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  federal  congress,  made  up  of  members 
designated  by  the  states,  previous  to  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754 
and  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765.  That  congress,  and  its  succes¬ 
sors,  the  later  Continental  Congresses  of  1774  and  1775,  were  ap- 
jiroaches  to  a  general  union  of  communities,  eventually  defined  by 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1781  as  a  “league  of  friendship.” 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  a  chapter  in  the  federal  e.\- 
perience  of  the  liritish  colonies  in  America,  and  the  principles  of  this 
federation  achieved  the  most  effective  form  of  international  combina¬ 
tion  placed  on  a  statutory  basis  known  in  the  world  up  to  that  time. 
But  the  articles  were  not  the  first  chapter  of  this  experience.  In  1643 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut,  came  together  in  Boston  and  drew  up  “a  firme  and  perpetuall 
league  of  ffrendship  and  amytie  for  offence  and  defence,  mutuall  ad¬ 
vice  and  succour  upon  all  just  occations  both  for  preserueing  and 
propagating  the  truth  and  liberties  of  the  Gospell  and  for  their  owne 
mutuall  safety  and  wellfare.”  The  Dutch  Confederation  must  have 
been  known  to  the  draftsmen  of  this  document,  for  its  form  and  spirit 
reappears  in  the  New  England  Confederation.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  years  later,  Franklin  drew  up  a  federal  form  of  government 
for  the  colonies,  which  he  proposed  at  the  Albany  Congress,  the  text 
of  which  shows  that  he  must  have  used  the  constitution  of  the  New 
England  Confederation.  In  1775  he  proposed  a  plan  of  federal  union 
to  the  Continental  Congress  which  resembles  his  Albany  Congress 
document;  and  some  of  its  features  appear  in  the  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration  of  1781. 

Meanwhile,  Franklin  had  been  in  Holland  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  Dutch  system  of  government,  involving  restrictions  laid  by 
an  instrument  of  government  on  states  otherwise  supposed  to  be 
sovereign.  From  his  place  on  the  floor  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1787,  he  called  attention  to  factors  in  the  Dutch  system 
which  might  well  be  considered  by  the  convention.  The  idea  of  a 
Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  binding  on  all  members  of  the  federation  and 
set  forth  in  the  earliest  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  can  not  be 
traced  to  any  previous  federal  system.  Some  parts  of  original 
charters  of  the  English  colonies  included  personal  rights,  and  the 
idea  was  closely  connected  with  the  English  documents  of  liberty, 
and  the  Bills  of  Rights  in  state  constitutions  previous  to  1787. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  in  all  these  previous  federal  experiences 
was  to  furnish  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  the 
member  states;  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  Federal 
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Convention  of  1787  was  to  create  a  court  with  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  tlie  operations  of  tiie  states  in  fields  stated  in  the  C’onstitution. 

IV.  INTERCOLONIAL  EXPERIENCE 

Considering?  WasJiington’s  means,  his  fondness  for  travel,  and  his 
personal  connection  with  English  trade  and  finance,  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  never  went  outside  the  later  established  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America  e.xcept  in  his  brief  experience  in  the  Island  of 
Barbados  in  1751-1752.  To  his  latest  days  he  kept  up  a  personal 
relation  with  Englishmen  and  with  Englishmen  who  had  become 
.Vmericans,  and  with  Americans  who  visited  England.  Many  young 
men  from  Virginia  and  other  colonies  spent  several  years  in  England. 
Once  or  twice  in  his  life  he  considered  a  journey  overseas.  He  was 
for  years  in  direct  touch  with  the  envoys — first  unofficial,  and  then 
regular — of  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries.  No  man  in  the 
country  realized  more  than  he  the  importance  of  trade  and  cultural 
relations  with  the  mother  country.  He  corresponded  with  various 
English  people — particularly  with  Sir  Arthur  Young,  the  agriculturist. 
The  great  internationalist  of  the  period  was  Benjamin  Franklin, 
known  and  admired  in  both  England  and  France,  from  whose  pen, 
however,  never  proceeded  a  plan  of  supernational  organization, 
although  his  plans  for  federal  organization  under  one  sovereignty 
contained  germs  of  such  a  development. 

Washington  was  by  training  and  by  interest  a  statesman  who 
recognized  the  necessities  of  international  harmony.  Everybody 
knows  that  Washington’s  only  public  speeches  were  made  before 
Congress  as  inaugurals  in  1789  and  1793  and  as  annual  messages. 
For  about  16  years  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  none  of  his 
comembers  recorded  that  he  made  a  speech  on  the  floor.  He  had, 
however,  a  lively  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  western  frontier. 
His  Journal  of  1753,  w  hich  was  sent  to  England  as  a  public  document, 
is  really  the  record  of  a  diplomatic  mission.  He  inaugurated  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  1754  by  his  attack  on  Jumonville,  also 
recorded  in  a  journal  first  printed  in  French. 

Washington  throughout  his  life  had  close  contact  wdth  many  men 
who  understood  international  relations,  including  the  English  officers 
in  the  frontier  wars,  travelers,  and  writers  of  travels,  particularly 
Lord  Fairfax,  his  patron  and  intimate  friend.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  he  cultivated  French  officers  and  civilians  of  large 
experience  and  great  political  influence.  A  study  of  his  diaries 
would  probably  reveal  the  names  of  a  hundred  men  and  women  of 
mark  whom  he  met  and  with  some  of  whom  he  discussed  international 
affairs.  No  one,  however,  has  recorded  that  Washington  read  any 
of  the  treatises  on  international  law,  of  which  there  were  several 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  Whatever  the  international  history 
or  the  public  services  of  the  surviving  combinations  of  nations,  the 
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This  paiotinK  is  one  of  a  ftrouf)  of  fourteen  picturing  e|>isndes  in  the  life  of  Washington  and  forming  a  friere  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  artist  has  tried  to  depict  the  humane  side  of  Washington,  who  is  shown  bidding  good-bye 
to  a  wounded  soldier  and  the  latter’s  wife.  To  the  right,  soldiers  are  carrying  a  sick  comrade  to  a  hospital;  hack  of  them,  a  fatigue  squad  carries  wood. 
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German  and  Dutch  confederations,  they  were  little  known  to  him; 
and  they  declined  and  almost  disappeared  during  his  lifetime.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  disregard  of  small  and  weak 
states  and  of  small  and  weak  men.  Washington’s  conception  of 
international  law  and  of  international  combinations  was,  therefore, 
that  of  a  hard-headed,  practical  man  of  vast  e.xperience  in  public 
affairs,  but  without  knowledge  of  the  possibility  of  an  international 
organization  which  would  limit  the  authority  of  the  constituent 
nations,  outside  of  the  federal  principles  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  and  later  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

V.  EXPERIENCE  IN  INTERN.ATIONAL  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  REVOLU¬ 
TIONARY  WAR 

The  workings  of  George  Washington’s  mind  were  never  from  the 
general  to  the  particular.  It  was  not  in  his  makeup  to  work  out  a 
system  of  thought  and  then  to  distribute  it  over  the  problems  and 
incidents  of  his  life.  His  mind  was  not  analytical  hut  constructive. 
His  goal  is  described  in  a  letter  of  1778:  “Nothing  short  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  a])pears  to  me,  can  possibly  do.  A  peace  on  other 
terms  would,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the  e.xpression,  be  a  peace  of  war.” 

His  school  of  diplomacy  was  substantially  his  own  experience  with 
representatives  of  nations  that  had  elaborate  systems  of  public  law. 
In  the  controversy  between  the  Colonies  and  the  home  country,  most 
of  the  international  ])recedents  were  on  the  side  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  great  international  triumph  of  the  Unitetl  States  in  the 
Revolution  was  the  establishment  of  a  relation  with  the  French 
Government,  which  was  actuated  not  by  any  admiration  of  Washing¬ 
ton  or  love  for  the  English  colonists  but  by  the  opportunity  to  weaken 
Great  Britain  by  aiding  in  the  secession  of  the  most  important  group 
of  English  colonists. 

The  e.xigencies  of  the  war  kept  Washington  most  of  the  time  away 
from  the  Continental  Congresses,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  in 
1774  and  1775.  And  Congress  interfered  very  little  directly  with 
Washington’s  control  of  the  army  in  service.  From  the  beginning, 
he  assumed  the  rights  and  dignities  of  a  commander  of  an  army  in 
the  field.  His  refusal  to  accept  the  official  letter  of  the  English  com¬ 
missioners  directed  to  “George  Washington,  etc.”  was  not  merely 
an  assertion  of  personal  dignity  but  of  the  rights  of  the  representative 
of  a  nation.  Both  sides  remonstrated  at  occasional  failures  to  observe 
the  etiquette  of  war.  Nevertheless,  Washington  knew  and  jiractised 
in  general  the  military  side  of  international  law. 

Likewise,  Washington  could  improvise  practices  not  written  in  the 
books.  The  separation  of  command  between  the  navy  and  the 
army,  characteristic  of  both  England  and  France,  was  quite  ignored 
by  Gen.  George  Washington  from  his  headquarters  in  Cambridge 
when  he  gave  out  naval  commissions  authorizing  captures  of  British 
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merchantmen.  The  cargoes  of  some  of  those  captures  made  possible 
the  continuance  of  the  Siege  of  Boston  to  the  surrender  point.  Con¬ 
gress  later  organized  a  navy  and  fornudated  its  legal  status. 

It  required  unusual  assurance  for  Congress  to  accredit  ministers 
to  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Tuscany,  and  Russia. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Washington  intervened  in  the  appoint¬ 
ments  or  suggested  instructions;  but  he  held  personal  correspondence 
with  various  of  the  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  powers — partic- 
ularlj’  Benjamin  Franklin. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  capture  of  Boston  in  1776  was 
the  most  potent  argument  in  securing  in  France  arms  and  stores, 
and  bringing  about  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  most  important  immediate  fruit  of  the  unrec¬ 
ognized  envoys  was  the  coming  over  of  Lafayette,  who,  without 
any  previous  communication  with  Washington,  sought  out  the 
American  representatives,  who  were  delighted  at  the  purpose  of 
the  chivalric  young  Frenchman  to  place  his  life  and  his  fortune  and, 
still  more  important,  his  status  in  the  French  court  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Americans.  The  international  law  of  that  time  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  change  of  allegiance  by  an  experienced  soldier  from  one 
nation  to  another.  Evidently  neither  Washington  nor  Congress 
consulted  a  textbook  in  international  law  as  to  the  right  to  receive 
soldiers  of  fortune. 

Washington  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the  civilians  in  his  intense 
desire  for  international  alliance  on  any  possible  terms,  not  to  include 
cessions  of  territoiw'  to  friendly  powers.  According  to  John  Adams, 
the  deciding  voice  in  permitting  Lafayette  to  bring  the  unofficial 
sympathy  of  France  to  Washington  was  that  of  the  powerful  Xoailles 
family,  of  which  Madame  Lafayette  was  a  member.  They  were 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  giving  indirect  aid  to  the  enemy  of 
France  who  had  squeezed  the  French  out  of  eastern  North  America. 
Silas  Deane,  who  was  the  first  envoy  sent  over  to  France,  went  to 
and  beyond  his  powers  in  promising  a  major-generalship  to  the  young 
Frenchman,  a  promise  carried  out  by  Congress. 

The  relations  between  the  commander  in  chief  and  the  new  major 
general  are  bright  spots  in  an  international  field  abounding  in  vague¬ 
ness.  Lafayette’s  rank  as  a  commanding  officer  helped  to  secure  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  in  1778,  in 
which  perhaps  the  most  notable  incident  is  the  absolute  lack  of  any 
pledge  of  territorial  indemnity  for  the  French  in  the  peace  when 
obtained,  e.\cept  a  guaranty  of  their  West  Indian  possessions. 

The  success  of  the  Lafayette  ejnsode  is  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  Washington  never  learned  French,  must  have  used  translations 
of  the  French  despatches,  and  was  under  obligation  to  come  into 
personal,  though  not  subordinate,  relations  with  Rochambeau  and 
the  French  naval  commanders.  The  war  was  a  desperate  enterprise 
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in  1778,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Washington  foresaw  the  status 
of  the  United  States  in  the  family  of  nations.  An  act  of  extraordinary 
judgment  and  foresight  was  the  placing  of  young  Lafayette  in  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  American  divisions  operating  with  the  French  land 
forces  at  the  Siege  of  Yorktown — the  crowning  victory  of  the  war; 
but  the  relations  with  the  French  Fleet  and  the  French  Army  clearly 
showed  that  to  the  French  mind  the  United  States  of  America  was 
rather  a  protege  than  an  ally. 

VI.  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  (1779-1783) 

Washington’s  sound  views  on  the  negotiation  of  peace  were  often 
evidenced  in  his  letters:  “We  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall  never  have 
peace  till  the  enemy  are  convinced  that  we  are  in  a  condition  to  carry 
on  the  war.  It  is  no  new  ma.xim  in  politics  that  for  a  nation  to  obtain 
peace,  or  insure  it,  it  must  he  prepared  for  war.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  unarmed  peace,  and  again  wrote: 
“There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  produce  peace,  as  to  he  well  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy;  and  from  this  persuasion,  and  the  effect  you  justly 
observe  the  contrary  on  our  part  might  have  on  the  mind  of  the 
Court  of  France,  and  also  on  that  of  Spain,  I  think  it  would  be  right 
for  us  to  hold  forth  at  least  every  appearance  of  preparation  and  vigor 
and  really  to  do  what  our  abilities  and  the  circumstances  of  our  fi¬ 
nances  may  well  justify.”  He  wrote  again:  “Certain  1  am,  unless 
Congress  speak  in  a  more  decisive  tone,  unless  they  are  vested  with 
powers  by  the  several  States  competent  to  the  great  purposes  of  war, 
or  assume  them  as  matter  of  right,  and  they  and  the  States  respectively 
act  with  more  energy  than  they  hitherto  have  done,  that  our  cause 
is  tost.” 

In  the  final  negotiations  of  peace,  Washington  had  no  direct  part. 
His  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  States  in  1783  was  a  plea  for  national¬ 
ism,  and  a  warning  of  the  disaster  that  would  come  about  if  the  States 
coidd  not  accept  a  permanent  national  government.  He  wrote  in 
1787:  “From  the  former  infatuation,  duplicity,  and  perverse  system 
of  British  policy,  I  confess  1  am  induced  to  doubt  everything,  to  sus¬ 
pect  everything.”  Elsewhere  he  wrote:  “If  we  are  wise,  let  us  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  worst.  There  is  nothing,  which  will  so  soon  produce  a 
speedy  and  honorable  peace  as  a  state  of  preparation  for  war;  and 
we  must  either  do  this,  or  lay  our  account  for  patched  up  and  inglorious 
peace,  after  all  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure  we  have  spent.” 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  territorial  results  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  as  is  shown  by  his  well-known  letters  of  1783  relating  to  the 
western  frontier.  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  English  remained  in 
possession  of  Canada,  contrary  to  the  request  of  Lafayette  to  retrieve 
Montgomery’s  and  Arnold’s  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Quebec. 

Washington  had  a  modern  view  as  to  the  seriousness  of  war:  “The 
maritime  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  more  substantial  and  real. 
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than  those  of  France  and  Spain  united.  Her  commerce  is  more  exten¬ 
sive,  than  that  of  both  her  rivals;  and  it  is  an  axiom,  that  the  nation 
which  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  will  always  have  the  more 
powerful  marine.  Were  this  argument  less  convincing,  the  fact  speaks 
for  itself.  Her  progress  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  is  an  incon¬ 
testable  proof.  ...  In  modern  wars,  the  longest  purse  must  chiefly 
determine  the  event.  I  fear  that  of  the  enemy  will  be  found  to  be  so. 
Though  the  government  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  of  course  poor,  the 
Nation  is  rich,  and  their  riches  afford  a  fund,  which  will  not  be  easily 
exhausted.  Besides,  their  system  of  public  credit  is  such,  that  it  is 
capable  of  greater  exertion  than  that  of  any  other  nation.” 

VH.  THE  TRANSITION  PERIOD  (1783-1789) 

Washington’s  expectation  of  the  reception  of  his  own  country  as  a 
unit  among  nations  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  1783:  “The  citizens  of 
America,  placed  in  the  most  enviable  condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and 
proprietors  of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  various 
soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  are  now,  by  the  late  satisfactory  pacification, 
acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  absolute  freedom  and  independency. 
They  are,  from  this  period,  to  be  considered  as  the  actors  on  a  most 
conspicuous  theater,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  designated  by 
Providence  for  the  display  of  human  greatness  and  felicity.” 

For  war  the  successful  general  had  no  fondness.  He  wrote  in  1785: 
“As  the  complexion  of  European  politics  seems  now  ...  to  have  a 
tendency  to  peace,  I  will  say  nothing  of  war,  nor  make  any  animadver¬ 
sions  upon  the  contending  powers;  otherwise  I  might  possibly  have 
said,  that  the  retreat  from  it  seemed  impossible  after  the  explicit 
declaration  of  the  parties.  My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  man¬ 
kind  banished  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
world  employed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amusements,  than  in 
preparing  implements  and  exercising  them  for  the  destruction  of 
mankind.” 

In  the  six  years  of  interlude  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
Federal  Constitution,  no  advance  was  made  in  international  organi¬ 
zation  either  in  Europe  or  in  America.  So  far  as  the  peace  referred 
to  Europe,  the  principal  European  powers  had  learned  little  from  the 
experiences  of  the  American  war,  had  gained  no  serious  territorial 
advantages,  and  were  no  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  system  which  would  obviate  the  recurring  grouping  and  regroup¬ 
ing  of  powers  and  costly  wars  by  land  and  sea.  Europe  did  not  realize 
how  fast  the  new  Republic  would  go  forward,  and  still  less  was  fore¬ 
seen  the  whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  the 
French  military  empire. 

During  this  interval,  the  principal  international  interest  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  his  journey  of  1783  to  west- 
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ern  New  York,  with  its  sugr^ostion  that  a  canal  could  be  constructed 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Lakes,  he  interested  himself  in  the  interstate 
((uestion  of  water  communication  between  the  seaboard  and  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  a  plan  of  an  extensive  journey  through 
the  West,  going  down  from  the  source  of  the  Illinois  River  via  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  returning  by  Pensacola.  The  only  for¬ 
eign  issue  connected  with  the  West  was  the  tendency  of  the  westerners 
to  establish  trade  relations  with  Spanish  Louisiana,  thus  weakening 
the  ties  between  the  East  and  West.  The  American  merchant  marine 
began  to  come  out  of  the  condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  long  war,  and  a  lively  slave  trade  sprang  up. 

Since  no  European  war  was  going  on,  the  questions  of  “free  trade 
and  sailor’s  rights”  had  not  yet  come  to  the  front.  The  treaty  had 
given  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  status  of  an  independent 
nation,  hut  had  not  provided  for  the  revival  of  the  almost  unrestricted 
trade  between  North  America  and  England  which  had  been  enjoyed 
before  the  Revolution. 

Another  troublesome  question  was  the  liability  of  Americans  for 
sums  due  to  British  creditors  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
W  ar.  Washington  laid  down  the  proper  course  in  a  letter  of  1787 
that  is  a  classic  in  international  law;  “With  respect  to  British  debts, 

1  would  fain  hope,  let  the  elo<iuence  or  abilities  of  any  man  or  set  of 
men  be  what  they  may,  that  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  this  State 
will  never  suffer  a  violation  of  the  treat \’’,  or  pass  acts  of  injustice  to 
individuals.  Honesty  in  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  will  ever  be 
found  the  soundest  policy.” 

VIII.  FOUEIGX  STATUS  OF  THE  AMEKICAX  REPUBLIC  (1789-1793) 

Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  discover  modern  ideas  as  to  inter¬ 
national  organization  in  the  policy  and  the  statements  of  President 
Washington  from  1789  to  1797,  but  with  little  success.  The  student 
of  international  history  finds  little  first-hand  material  in  Washington’s 
Diary,  except  a  few  items  as  to  conferences  with  members  of  his 
cabinet  or  with  other  persons  on  the  incidents  of  foreign  policy.  In 
1790  he  briefed  a  letter  from  George  Nicholas  on  the  danger  of  the 
westerners  forming  direct  commercial  relations  with  the  Spaniards 
on  the  lower  Mississippi,  a  subject  about  which  Washington  was  very 
anxious.  In  July,  1790,  he  was  deeply  concerned  by  a  communica¬ 
tion  of  Beckwith,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  Lord 
Dorchester,  to  the  effect  that  “the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain  enter¬ 
tained  a  disposition  not  only  towards  a  friendly  intercourse  but  towards 
an  alliance  with  the  United  States.”  This  was  entirely  contrary 
to  Washington’s  views  of  the  international  relations  of  his  country. 
The  renewal  of  war  in  Europe  as  an  outcome  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  disturbance  of  American  commerce  as  a  result  of  the 
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naval  warfare,  made  it  essential  that  the  status  of  the  new  Federal 
Republic  in  the  family  of  nations  should  be  defined;  and  the  difficulties 
with  the  French  consular  and  diplomatic  representatives  in  the  United 
States  in  1793  and  thereafter  compelled  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of 
international  relations  and  international  responsibility,  based  upon 
international  precedents.  In  his  speech  to  Congress,  November  6, 
1792,  Washinjrton  said:  “Observations  on  the  value  of  peace  with 
other  nations  are  unnecessaiy’.  It  would  be  wise,  however,  by 
timely  provisions,  to  pruard  against  those  acts  of  our  own  citizens 
which  might  tend  to  disturb  it,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition 
to  give  that  satisfaction  to  foreign  nations,  which  we  may  sometimes 
have  occasion  to  require  from  them.  I  particularly  recommend  to 
your  consideration  the  means  of  preventing  those  aggressions  by  our 
citizens  on  the  territory  of  other  nations,  and  other  infractions  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which,  furnishing  just  subject  of  complaint,  might 
endanger  our  peace  with  them.” 

Washington’s  general  policy  as  to  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  international  conflict  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  David  Humphreys  of 
1793;  “If  it  can  be  esteemed  a  happiness  to  live  in  an  age  productive 
of  great  and  interesting  events,  we  of  the  present  age  are  very  highly 
favored.  The  rapidity  of  national  revolutions  appear  no  less  aston¬ 
ishing,  than  their  magnitude.  In  what  they  will  terminate  is  known 
only  to  the  Great  Ruler  of  events;  and,  confiding  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  may  safely  trust  the  issue  to  him,  without  perple.xing 
ourselves  to  seek  for  that,  which  is  beyond  human  ken;  only  taking 
care  to  perform  the  parts  assigned  us,  in  a  way  that  reason  and  our 
own  consciences  approve  of. 

“All  our  late  accounts  from  Europe  hold  up  the  expectation  of  a 
general  war  in  that  quarter.  For  the  sake  of  humanity  I  hope  such 
an  event  will  not  take  place;  but,  if  it  should,  I  trust  that  we  shall 
have  too  just  a  sense  of  our  own  interest  to  originate  any  cause,  that 
may  involve  us  in  it.  And  I  ardently  wish  we  may  not  be  forced  into 
it  by  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  If  we  are  permitted  to  improve 
without  interruption  the  great  advantages,  which  nature  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  placed  within  our  reach,  many  years  will  not  revolve 
before  we  may  be  ranked,  not  only  among  the  most  respectable,  but 
among  the  happiest  people  on  this  globe.  Our  advances  to  these 
points  are  more  rapid  than  the  most  sanguine  among  us  ever  predicted. 
A  spirit  of  improvement  displays  itself  in  every  quarter,  and  princi¬ 
pally  in  objects  of  the  greatest  public  utility,  such  as  opening  the 
inland  navigation,  which  is  extensive  and  various  beyond  conception, 
improving  the  old  roads  and  making  new  ones,  building  bridges  and 
houses,  and,  in  short,  pursuing  those  things,  which  seem  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  the  advantage  and  accommodation  of  the 
people  at  large.  Besides  these,  the  enterprises  of  individuals  show  at 
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once  what  are  the  happy  effects  of  personal  exertions  in  a  country, 
where  equal  laws  and  equal  rights  prevail.” 

IX.  DIFFICULTIES  WITH  FRANCE  (1793-1798) 

Outside  of  Washington ’s  public  papers,  there  is  little  to  be  gleaned 
on  his  attitude  toward  the  French  crisis  of  1798.  The  original 
resentment  of  France  over  Washington’s  policy  of  neutrality,  which 
she  considered  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  was 
increased  by  the  American  commercial  treaty  of  1794  with  Great 
Britain  (day  treaty),  and  culminated  in  a  refusal  to  receive  the 
American  envoys.  The  resentment  was  also  shown  in  violations  of 
the  rights  of  American  neutral  trade.  Under  the  administration  of 
Washington’s  successor.  President  Adams,  preparations  were  made 
for  war,  but  except  for  a  few  clashes  on  the  sea,  it  did  not  reach 
open  hostility.  Washington  was  so  clear  that  the  I’nited  States  had 
received  treatment  from  France  which  made  war  inevitable,  that  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Commander  of  the  American  Army. 
In  a  letter  to  Lafayette  of  December  25,  1798,  he  stated  his  policy  as 
to  intervention  with  unmistakable  clearness:  “That  there  are  many 
among  us,  who  wish  to  see  this  country  embroiled  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain,  and  others,  who  are  anxious  that  we  should  take  part 
with  France  against  her,  admits  of  no  doubt.  But  it  is  a  fact,  on 
which  you  may  entirely  and  absolutely  rely,  that  the  governing  powers 
of  the  country  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  are  truly  Americans  in 
principle,  attached  to  the  interest  of  it,  and  unwilling  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatsoever  to  participate  in  the  politics  or  contests  of 
Europe;  much  less,  since  they  have  found  that  France,  having  for¬ 
saken  the  ground  she  first  took,  is  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  all  nations,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  and  setting  the  world  in 
an  uproar.  .  .  . 

“On  the  politics  of  Europe  I  shall  express  no  opinion,  nor  make  any 
inquiry  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong.  I  wish  well  to  all  nations  and 
to  all  men.  My  jiolitics  are  plain  and  simple.  I  think  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of  government,  under  which  it 
conceives  it  shall  live  most  happy;  provided  it  infracts  no  right,  or  is 
not  dangerous  to  others;  and  that  no  governments  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  except  for  the  security  of  what 
is  due  to  themselves.” 

X.  ADVICE  ON  XEUTRALITV  (1796-1799) 

The  textbook  for  those  who  believe  that  Washington  had  a  concep¬ 
tion  or  a  plan  of  an  international  peace  organization  is  his  Farewell 
Address,  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Hamilton  and  other  states¬ 
men,  and  using  many  of  Hamilton’s  phrases.  Long  in  preparation 
and  issued  in  1796,  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  his  convictions  both 
as  to  peace  and  war.  A  selection  of  his  precepts  will  bring  out  its 
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character.  He  advises  his  countrymen  to  be  prepared  for  war  by 
establishinji  iiublic  credit;  “One  method  of  preserving  it  is,  to  use  it 
as  sparingly  as  possible: — avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cidtivating 
peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  prepare 
for  danger  freipiently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel 
it — avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning 
occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  Peace  to 
discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear.” 

Then  follows  the  passage  freiiuently  quoted  as  an  evidence  that 
Washington  favored  some  kind  of  international  organization  which 
could  be  invoked  in  threatening  times  to  prevent  war.  The  passage 
is  long,  and  some  admonitions  and  expectations  must  be  left  un¬ 
quoted:  “Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  Nations  .... 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  ...  .  It  will  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  People 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence  ....  The  e.\- 
periment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles 
human  nature. — Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices?  In  the 
execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent, 
inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations  and  passionate 
attachments  for  others  should  be  e.xcluded;  .  .  .  Antipathy  in  one 
nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and 
injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and 
intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur.  .  .  . 
So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  another  pro¬ 
duces  a  variety  of  evils. — Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  facilitating 
the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real 
common  interest  e.xists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the 
latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or  justification:  It  leads  also  to 
concessions  to  the  favourite  Nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which 
is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  Nation  making  the  concessions;  .  .  .  E.x- 
cessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike  of  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and 
serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  .  .  . 

“The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  Nations,  is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
FoUtical  connection  as  possible.  .  .  .  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary 
interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  verj"  remote  relation.  .  .  . 
Hence  therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties  in  the  ordinarj'  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary 
combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships,  or  enmities.  Our  de¬ 
tached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue,  a  dif- 
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ferent  course.  .  .  .  ^^^ly  fore^io  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa¬ 

tion? — Why  (juit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground? — Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humour,  or  caprice? — ’Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliances,  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 
favours  from  Nation  to  Nation. — ’Tis  an  illusion  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard.” 

XI.  WILLINGNESS  TO  NEGOTIATE 

His  final  attitude  toward  the  preservation  of  peace  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretarx’  of  State  in  1799  with  reference  to  the  difficulties 
with  France:  “In  plainer  words  had  we  said  to  M.  Talleyrand, 
through  the  channel  of  his  communication;  ‘We  still  are,  as  we 
always  have  been,  ready  to  settle  by  fair  negotiation  all  differenees 
between  the  two  nations  upon  open,  just,  and  honorable  terms, 
and  it  rests  with  the  Directory  (after  the  indignities  with  which 
our  attempts  to  affect  this  have  been  treated,  if  they  are  equally 
sincere),  to  come  forward  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  and  prove 
it  by  their  acts’;  such  conduct  would  have  shown  a  dignified 
willingness  on  our  part  to  negotiate,  and  would  have  tested  their 
sincerity  on  the  other,  lender  my  present  view  of  the  subject,  this 
would  have  been  the  course  I  should  have  pursued;  keeping  equally  in 
view  the  horrors  of  War,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Government.” 

Washington  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  crisis  between  the  United 
States  and  France  disappear;  and  he  had  no  prevision  of  the  coming 
attacks  upon  all  princijiles  of  international  law  in  the  Napoleonic  era. 
Yet  there  was  at  least  one  prophet  of  world  peace  in  his  time.  He 
could  not  have  been  aware  that  in  the  year  1795  there  had  appeared 
in  the  field  of  European  diplomacy  a  professor  in  a  remote  German¬ 
speaking  university  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  for  in  that  year, 
Immanuel  Kant,  sage,  prophet,  and  publicist,  published  to  an  in¬ 
different  world  a  jilan  of  securing  the  jieace  of  the  world  by  the  good¬ 
will  and  combination  of  civilized  nations — which,  could  it  have  been 
carried  out,  would  have  spared  acres  of  print,  and  millions  of  lives. 

XII.  APPLICATION  OF  WASHINGTON’S  DOCTRINE 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  Europe  had  been  the  battle 
ground  for  a  succession  of  international  alliances,  involving  the 
colonies  of  European  powers.  The  English  eolonists  for  a  century 
and  a  half  shared  in  most  of  the  eonflicts  in  which  England  was  a 
party.  In  all  that  period  no  leading  statesman  anywhere  suggested 
a  permanent  organization  of  powers  open  to  all  civilized  nations 
though  such  plans  had  been  drawn  up,  notably  the  so-called  Peace 
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Plan  of  Henry  IV,  designed  to  bring  into  harmony  the  eentral 
Kuropean  nations.  During  a  eentury  and  a  half  conceptions  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  had  been 
recorded  and  classified  as  the  basis  of  generalizations  by  a  school  of 
experts  in  international  law. 

All  those  systems  were  based  upon  a  conception  of  war  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  operation  of  unquestionable  powers  of  government,  a  right  of 
which  no  nation  can  be  deprived.  That  theory  seems  to  be  contained 
in  Washington’s  advice  to  his  countrymen  to  keep  out  of  other  people’s 
wars.  The  American  Republic  advanced  little  farther  in  the  direction 
of  world  obligations  exjiressed  in  a  world-wide  document  during  the 
century  and  a  quarter  to  follow,  during  which  it  was  involved  in 
three  foreign  wars,  and  a  great  Civil  War  which  was  based  on  the 
English  rather  than  the  American  theory  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  fonned  in  1S90,  and  this  was  the 
first  distinct  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  doctrine 
of  international  solidarity.  The  World  War  bi*ought  the  nation 
into  a  wider  attempt  at  internationalism,  which  would  have  been 
much  more  imjiressive  had  there  been  only  one  international 
group  concerned.  The  modern  rapid  increase  in  the  destructive 
powers  of  war  plainly  retpiires  some  solution  of  international 
relations  that  shall  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  set 
the  world  on  fire.  Yet  in  the  present  state  of  warfare,  the  laws 
of  war,  so  far  as  they  provide  protection  to  the  noncombatant  and 
even  the  neutral,  are  no  longer  effective.  Washington’s  remedy, 
which  was  so  sensible  in  the  year  1796,  is  no  longer  efficacious. 

Yet  Washington’s  iileas  may  be  considered,  in  the  light  of  geo¬ 
graphical  conditions  of  his  time,  as  forerunners  of  present-day 
internationalism.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  career  he 
was  a  fervent  apostle  of  unionism.  His  pleas  for  this  began  during 
his  command  of  the  Virginia  frontier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  reached  their  climax  in  his  great  Farewell  Address  of  1796.  For 
sectionalism  he  had  no  toleration.  He  was  not  an  internationalist  as 
we  now  use  the  term;  nevertheless  his  Americanism  of  that  day  was 
akin  to  it  within  the  restrictions  of  geographical  conditions  and  com¬ 
munications.  Many  feared  that  the  country  was  too  extensive  for 
a  successful  Union;  as  Washington  himself  phrased  it,  “Is  there  a 
doubt  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?” 
In  his  Address  he  invoked  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  sections,  and 
much  for  which  he  then  pleaded  can  be  applied  to  international 
affairs  to-<lay.  Love  of  peace  and  justice  were  predominant  traits 
in  Washington.  He  reflected  “with  pleasure  on  the  probable  influ¬ 
ence,  that  commerce  may  hereafter  have  on  human  manners  and 
society  in  general.  On  these  occasions  I  consider  how  mankind  may 
be  connected  like  one  great  family  in  fraternal  ties.” 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WASHINGTON 


By  Kicakdo  J.  Alfauo 

Prtxidfut  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 

IT  IS  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  take  part  in  this 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  great  hero  whose  memory’  is  revered  not 
only  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  by  lovers  of  democracy 
all  over  the  world. 

In  the  200  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  the  world  has  witnessed  great  transformations.  When 
Washington  was  born  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  there  was  little 
difference  between  the  simple,  patriarchal,  homogeneous  life  then 
known  to  humanity  and  that  which  it  had  lived  for  centuries  upon 
centuries.  There  was  no  steam,  no  electricity,  no  machinery,  no 
great  industrial  development,  and  only  a  limited  commerce,  restricted 
on  the  one  hand  by  national  monopolies  and  on  the  other  by  the 
ravages  of  pirates  and  privateei-s.  Transportation  was  limited  to  that 
which  could  be  afforded  by  beasts  of  burden  on  land,  by  vessels  at  the 
mercy  of  winds  at  sea.  Communication  between  individuals  or 
between  nations  could  not  help  being  as  difficult  and  slow  as  trans¬ 
portation. 

In  political  life  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  unques- 
tioningly  accepted  everywhere;  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  exercised 
a  generally  absolute  power  over  all  lands  within  reach  of  their  military 
forces.  Africa  and  Asia,  unknown  in  their  greater  part,  remained 
extraneous  to  western  civilization.  Europe  was  dominated  by  age- 
old  dynasties  which  decided  the  destinies  of  nations  either  by  war  or 
by  family  covenants.  America  was  the  property  of  four  European 
crowns.  The  English  governed  the  Atlantic  colonies,  the  French 
Canada,  the  Portuguese  Brazil,  and  the  Spaniards  the  vast  empire 
which  extended  from  Florida  and  California  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Humanity  was  apparently  sunk  in  a  lethargy  which  gave  no  reason 
to  believe  that  great  changes  were  near.  Yet  in  the  second  half  of 
that  tranquil  centurj"  in  which  Washington  was  born,  events  took 
place  indicating  that  the  human  spirit  was  ripe  for  the  advent  of  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  freedom.  The  political  ideas  which  had  germi¬ 
nated  in  the  brains  of  a  few  French  thinkers  found  concrete  expression 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  when  the  English  colonies  revolted  against 

>  An  address  delivered  by  President  .VKaro  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  .Society  held  on  February  22, 
1U32,  in  the  InttUuto  Xacional,  Panama.  This  version  is  based  on  the  reports  published  in  both  English 
and  Spanish  in  “  The  Star  and  Herald''  Panama,  February  23  and  24. 
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the  (’rown.  The  dream  of  the  Encyclopedists  became  a  reality  when 
the  American  Republic  emerj'cd  from  the  Revolution  as  a  promise  of 
freedom  for  oppressed  peoples,  of  democracy  for  the  whole  world. 
And  since  the  establishment  of  that  frreat  C'ommonwealth  whose 
j;uidin<r  spirit  in  war  and  peace  was  Washinjrton,  what  "reat  changes 
have  taken  place  in  history!  We  have  seen  the  spirit  of  liberty  return 
from  America  to  France  and  start  the  enormous  conflasrration  in 
which  the  horrors  of  feudalism  and  the  institutions  of  the  Ancien 
Itetjime  disappeared  forever.  From  that  oi^y  of  blood  rose  a  man 
who  gathered  in  his  powerful  hand  the  forces  unchained  by  the 
Revolution,  loosed  them  upon  an  astonished  Europe,  and  erected  an 
empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  monarchy  and  the  foundations  of 
the  First  Republic.  The  new  (’aesar  humiliated  old  dynasties,  wiped 
out  frontiers,  and  created  new  kingdoms,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  family;  thus  a  Bonaparte  came  to  sit  upon  the  Spanish  throne. 
This  usurpation  in  turn  crystallized  political  convictions  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  which,  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  finally  won 
their  independence  and  established  republics  whose  model  was  the 
great  and  prosperous  Union  of  the  North. 

Bitter  and  tenacious  was  the  struggle  between  the  old  regimes  and 
the  new  spirit  of  nationalism,  democracy,  and  freedom.  Through  a 
number  of  wars  and  revolutions  we  see  absolutism  rise  and  fall,  in  one 
country  and  another.  The  Nai)oleonic  Empire  crumbled  and  France 
changed  her  form  of  government  four  times.  Something  similar 
occurred  in  S])ain;  and  in  Latin  America  monarchical  government 
was  abolished  forever  in  Mexico  and  in  Brazil.  Where  formerly  mere 
geographical  expressions  had  existed,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy  and  Cler- 
many,  new,  strong,  and  unified  nations  came  to  the  front.  England 
became  Mistress  of  the  Seas  and  Russia  was  recognized  as  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  serfdom  and  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  autocracy.  New 
nations  broke  away  from  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  while  historic 
nations  remained  absorbed  by  the  apparently  indestructible  might  of 
the  Austrian  colossus.  Mighty  powers  weakened  while  other  nations, 
whose  beginnings  had  been  modest,  increased  in  wealth  and  power  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  And  these  changes,  which  took  place  during 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century’,  have  been  succeeded  by  new, 
more  radical,  and  more  profound  transformations  in  our  twentieth 
century’,  when  the  World  War  disrupted  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  nearly  all  nations  and  remade  the  map  of  Europe. 

In  this  changing  panorama  of  the  political  world  w’e  can  observe 
the  decadence  and  growth  of  nations  and  of  peoples,  w’e  can  follow’ 
the  rise  and  fall  of  their  wealth  and  jrower.  But  the  curve  that 
never  drops  is  the  one  marking  the  ascent  of  those  principles  which 
George  Washington  espoused  and  for  which  he  fought.  As  time  has 
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elapsed,  the  nuinher  of  republics  has  constantly  increased  and,  not¬ 
withstanding;  the  many  shortcoiningrs  of  the  democratic  system,  no 
better  substitute  nor  even  one  as  good,  has  yet  been  found. 

The  historical  figure  of  George  Washington  is  characterized  by  a 
moral  balance  and  by  a  serenity  of  mind  which  constitute  the  greatest 
gifts  of  a  truh’  republican  ruler.  Great  as  were  his  virtues  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  as  an  able  statesman,  as  an  indefatigable  organizer,  and 
as  a  valiant  fighter,  the  most  admirable  feature  of  his  career  is  that 
judicious  way  in  which  he  kept  his  countiy'  and  his  countrymen  from 
feeling  the  weight  of  his  superior  qualities  and  advantages,  by  means 
of  which  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  wield  power  as  long  as 
he  desired. 

For  that  reason  I  venture  to  say  that,  from  the  Latin  American 
point  of  view,  the  greatest  glory  of  George  Washington  consists  in 
having  governed  with  success  the  first  rejiublican  nation  established 
in  modern  times  and  in  having  set  examples  and  standards  that  will 
last  as  long  as  justice  and  righteousness,  honesty  and  wisdom,  unself¬ 
ishness  and  patriotism  preside  over  the  destinies  of  free  and  civilized 
nations. 


Courtesy  of  the  George  Weahington  Bicentennial  C'onimiaaion 

TOMB  OF  WASHINGTON'  AT  MOl’N'T  VEKNOX 

From  an  old  lithograph  publishetl  in  aid  of  the  Ladies  Mount  Vernoti  .\ssociation  which  took  possession  of 
the  estate  in  1)^  with  the  idea  of  preserving  it  as  a  national  shrine.  Within  the  tomb,  which  was  built 
in  accordance  with  Washington's  wishes,  are  the  sarcophagi  containing  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife. 
The  stone  shafts  in  front  of  the  tomb  mark  the  graves  of  Xellie  Custis  I.«wis  and  her  daughter. 


KAKKWKM,  U  NC'HKON  TO  THK  KKTIUINO  AMHASSADOK  OF  (TIIA,  ])U.  OKKSTKS  FF.KKAKA,  MAY  20,  1932 

Seiite<l  iiround  the  t-jhle,  tieKinninK  at  the  left  are:  Dr.  laii.s  Manuel  Debajie,  Charttf  d'.MTaires  of  XicaraKiia;  Dr.  Jfora<’io  F.  .\lfaro.  .Minister  of  I’anania:  Sefior 
<lon  ltot)erto  Des|>ra<lel,  .Minister  of  the  Dominican  Keiaililic;  Dr.  Adrian  Hecinos,  .Minister  of  Oiiatemala;  Sefior  Don  .Manuel  dc  Freyre  y  Santander.  Amtias- 
wdor  of  I’eni;  lion.  Henry  I,.  Stini.son,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Feli|ie  .\.  Ks|>il.  .\inhns.sador  of  .tr^entina;  .M.  Dantes  Mellecarde,  .Minister 
of  llaiti;  Sefior  Don  laiis  O.  .Al)elli,  Minister  of  Kolivia;  Sefior  Don  Kolierto  1).  Meltinder,  S|iecial  Hepre.sentativc  of  Kl  Salvador  on  the  OoverniiiK  Hoard, 
Dr.  1,.  S.  Kowe,  Dirwtor  Oeneral  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion;  Sefior  Don  Oscar  Mlanco  Viel,  ('haritf  d’.MIaires  of  Chile;  Dr.  Ct'lea  Davila.  .Minister  of  Hon¬ 
duras;  Dr.  Pe(lro  .Manuel  Arcaya,  .Minister  of  Venezuela;  Senhor  It.  ile  l.inia  e  Silva,  .\nihas.sa<lor  of  Hrazil;  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  Dr.  Josf  Manuel  Puiy 
CiLsaiiranc,  .Ainliassador  of  .Mexico;  Dr.  Fahio  Ia>zano,  Minister  of  f'olonihia;  Sefior  Don  Clonzalo  Zaldumhide,  .Minister  of  Kcuador;  Sefior  Don  Oiiillernio  K. 
OonzAlez,  t'harttf  d’.MIaires  of  (’o.sta  Itica;  and  Dr.  K.  Oil  Horites,  .\ssistant  Director  of  the  Pun  .American  Union. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  PAN  AMERICANISM 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ORESTES  FERRARA 


OX  May  20,  1932,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  retiring 
Ambassador  of  Cuba  in  the  United  States,  now  Secretary  of 
State  of  his  own  country,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  farewell  luncheon 
offered  him  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
During  his  stay  in  Washington  Doctor  Ferrara  played  a  distinguished 
role  not  only  in  his  diplomatic  post,  hut  also  as  an  official  delegate  to 
various  Pan  American  conferences  and  congresses,  and  especially  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board. 

The  eloquent  address  which  Doctor  Ferrara  made  on  severing  his 
connection  with  the  Pan  American  Union,  a  “school  of  international 
ethics,”  to  quote  his  own  words,  is  his  credo  of  Pan  Americanism. 
Friendship,  mutual  respect  of  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality,  the 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  especially  as  they 
lead  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes,  are,  he 
believes,  ideals  which  guide  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  in  their 
relations  with  each  other.  These  views  were  expressed  in  response  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  who  said: 

We  have  come  together  to-day  to  do  honor  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Ambassador  of  Cuba,  wlu)  is  about  to  leave  us  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Machado.  Our  gratification 
at  the  high  honor  which  has  come  to  him  is  tinged  with  a  deep  feeling  of  regret 
that  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  his  coun.sel  and  companionship  in  the  work  of  the 
Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  and 
as  its  vice  chairman,  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  enthusia.sm  and  devotion  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  rnion  was  founded.  During  his  stay  in  Washington, 
he  has  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  all  those  who  have  been  privileged  to 
come  into  close  contact  with  him.  I  feel  certain  that  I  am  giving  expression  to 
what  is  in  your  mind  when  I  tender  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  important 
.service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Pan  American  Union  during  his  stay  in 
Washington. 

To-day  marks  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  installation  of  the  first  independ¬ 
ent  government  of  Cuba  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  we  have  as.sembled 
on  this  day  to  honor  Doctor  Ferrara.  We  extend  to  our  colleague,  who  will 
soon  be  the  Secretary  of  State  of  his  country,  our  most  cordial  felicitations, 
combined  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  a  full  measure  of  success  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  Cuba. 

Doctor  Ferrara  then  paid  his  impressive  tribute  to  Pan  Americanism 
in  the  following  words: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  thanks  for  this  compliment  to  me  by  my  colleagues 
of  the  Governing  Board,  and  to  say  that  I  am  profoundly  affected  by  the  cordial 
words  of  our  chairman,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
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take  credit  to  myself,  nevertheless,  Ijeeause  of  the  importance  of  this  occasion  and 
the  presence  here  of  so  many  distingtiished  colleagues,  nor  l)ecause  of  the  chair¬ 
man’s  phrases,  since  I  know  that  everything  is  due  to  the  charming  kindliness 
which  governs  your  lives  and  to  the  habitual  expression  of  your  innate  courtesy. 

My  work  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion  has  been  modest 
and  my  activities  limited;  in  the  balance  which  might  now  l)e  struck  upon  my 
retirement,  there  remain  in  my  favor  only  the  enthusiasm  and  faith  which  have 
strengthened  me  during  all  the  time  I  have  cooperated  with  you. 

I  can  not  deny  that  I  leave  the  Pan  .American  Union  with  great  regret.  This  is 
not  l)ecause  of  the  contribution  which  I  might  continue  to  bring  to  our  common 
task,  but  because  of  the  influence  which  the  Union  has  exercised  upon  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  modifying  and  improving  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  at  this  time,  when  I  cease  to  belong  to  the  central 
representative  body  of  the  .American  nations,  that  the  practice  of  Pan  .American¬ 
ism  has  elevated  my  international  principles.  My  studies  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  so-called  great  |)eriods,  my  convictions  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  one’s  own  State,  as  well  as  my  opinions  of  the  public  men  of 
the  past,  have  l)een  totally  revised.  .A  fresh  and  vigorous  breeze  has  swept  away 
many  ideas  which  seemed  to  me  incontrovertible,  ideas  which  my  mind  then,  as 
now,  considered  reprehensible,  but  which  I  regarded  with  the  respect  paid  to  the 
inescapable.  In  this  atmosphere  of  ours,  I  have  seen  in  actual  practice  that 
moral  integrity  and  intellectual  integrity  are  not  incompatible  in  international 
matters. 

This  confession  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude  which,  on  taking  my  departure,  I  pay 
to  the  Union  of  which  I  have  l)een  a  meml)er. 

Pan  .Americanism  to-day  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  merely  a  continental  institu¬ 
tion  but,  and  I  should  almost  say  chiefly,  a  notable  step  in  the  progress  of  ideas 
and  in  the  improvement  of  our  collective  life.  It  has  exiled  from  international 
procedure  secret  agreements,  previous  understandings  and  combinaiioni,  as 
Machiavelli  called  them,  by  which  a  well-organized  minority  could  overwhelm 
the  majority  in  conferences  and  congresses.  Under  its  influence,  we  have  seen 
every  individual  pact  fit  into  the  general  whole.  Every  bloc,  although  based  on 
similarity  of  interests,  has  been  considered  a  practice  of  questionable  morality. 
Secret  diplomacy,  so  difficult  to  banish  from  world  affairs,  has  been  abolished  for 
many  years  on  .American  soil.  .A  real  equality  of  States,  large  and  small,  has 
arisen  under  the  Pan  .American  aegis,  and  our  gatherings  give  the  impression  that 
the  strong  recognize  it  as  beneficial  to  themselves  that  all  should  enjoy  high  inter¬ 
national  standing  and  prestige,  for  only  thus  will  all  have  the  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  indispensable  to  the  general  good. 

The  collective  labors  of  the  .Americas  have  placed  international  law  in  the  field 
of  ethics,  and  have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  higher 
principle  than  sanctions,  a  principle  based  on  the  universal  condemnation  and 
repudiation  of  deeds  injurious  to  the  community  of  nations.  It  was  in  Pan  .Amer¬ 
ican  assemblies  that  the  recourse  to  war,  formerly  considered  the  supreme  expres¬ 
sion  of  sovereignty  and  to-day  happily  abolished,  was  first  stricken  by  responsible 
powers  from  the  law  of  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  “balance  of  power,’’  which  colored  international  life  during 
all  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  was  never  accepted  in 
.America;  and  the  system  of  alliances,  although  practiced  with  disinterested  motives 
and  for  the  common  good,  could  not  survive  the  first  obstacles  encountered. 
Pan  Americanism  had  its  origin  in  an  aggregation  of  free  and  equal  nations,  with 
no  intermediaries  between  the  national  unit  and  the  continental  whole,  and  it 
still  maintains  this  basic  principle  intact.  Those  who  prophesied  that  chaos 
would  result  from  this  international  society  of  free  and  equal  members  were  as 
mistaken  as  those  who  believed,  when  modern  democracy  was  born,  that  it  would 
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inevital)ly  (loscond  to  anarchy  because  of  the  absence  of  dominating  leaders  and 
dominated  masses. 

.\n  international  structure  conforming  more  closely  to  the  ideas  of  general 
good  and  general  usefulness  does  not  necessarily  presupjHise  perfection.  Con¬ 
flicts  of  interests  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  mankind  rules  our 
planet,  but  the  results  of  sueh  conflicts  are  weakened;  the  solution  is  found  not  in 
the  threatening  and  arrogant  diplomacy  of  other  times,  nor  in  jmlitical  or  eco¬ 
nomic  aggression,  but  in  the  application  of  the  jirinciples  of  justice,  which  brings 
everything  controversial  within  the  field  of  law.  We  may  claim  with  pride  that 
even  in  cases  of  century-old  disputes  over  .American  territorial  questions  when 
the  i)arties,  influenced  by  inflamed  public  opinion,  not  unnaturally  lose  sight 
of  all  the  different  and  complex  aspects  of  the  prof)lem  under  discussion,  of  the 
pros  and  cons  to  be  weighed  before  reaching  any  solution,  the  proposal  to  maintain 
friendlj’  relations  at  any  cost  encourages  them  to  accept  the  friendly,  sincere, 
and  scrujmlously  impartial  cooperation  of  the  whole  continent. 

In  international  affairs  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  part  of  the  world  has 
set  history  a  new  course  and  opened  a  new  horizon  to  law.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evolution  of  internal  jjufdic  law.  Pan  -Americanism  has  proved  that  the  interest 
of  the  strong,  to  give  this  term  its  literal  meaning,  is  not  in  domination  but  in 
general  cooperation,  in  reciprocal  good  will,  in  common  effort  for  the  welfare  of 
all,  in  friendly  cooperation. 

My  .stay  of  more  than  five  years  among  you  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of 
attending  this  school  of  international  ethics,  in  which  these  principles  are  daily 
observed. 

You  can  therefore  imderstand  my  deej)  gratitude. 

Distinguished  colleagues:  -Although  distance  may  separate  us  as  we  continue 
our  course  in  life,  the  ties  of  friendship  created  during  a  long  period  of  joint  labors 
are  imperishable,  especially  when  one  has  had  the  good  fortune  of  relations  with 
statesmen  of  your  ability  and  attainments.  In  any  position  where  my  Govern¬ 
ment  may  place  me  to  serve  my  country,  I  shall  cherish,  with  the  memory  of  the 
years  which  we  have  spent  together  in  this  Caiiital,  the  friendship  which  to-day 
unites  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  tell  you,  without  perhaps  embarrassing  you  by  paying 
you  the  tribute  which  you  well  deserve,  how  jileasant  I  have  found  it  to  serve 
my  Government  as  its  representative  to  yours.  Permit  me  to-day,  when  I  am 
on  the  eve  of  assuming  a  post  like  that  of  A'our  Excellency’s,  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  closely  followed  your  labors  and  admired  your  always  frank  and  correct 
attitude.  .A  clear  mind,  an  alert  spirit,  a  quick  comprehension  of  others’  customs, 
a  kindly  interiiretation  of  facts  and  ideas,  are  the  best  qualities  a  Secretary  of 
State  can  have,  and  these  qualities  Your  Excellency  possesses.  It  is  my  ardent 
desire  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  present,  they  shoidd  continue  to  exert  the 
same  influence  that  I  now  feel  as  I  follow  your  steps  and  admire  your  success,  so 
that  I  may  successfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  new  position  entrusted  to  me. 
Before  concluding,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  express  to  the  Director  General,  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  my  warm  friendship  and  gratitude.  While  our  stay  in  this  institution 
is  but  transitory,  he  remains  here  permanently,  animating  it  with  his  spirit  and 
quickening  it  with  his  enthusiasm.  As  Dante  said  of  Pier  delle  Vigne,  so  I  shall 
say  of  Doctor  Rowe,  that  he  holds  the  two  keys  of  the  Pan  .American  heart. 
To  his  able  collaborator.  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  I  again  express  my  cordial 
admiration,  and  to  all  the  officials  of  this  institution  I  extend  my  sincere  good 
wishes. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  express  to  you  my  fervent  desire  that  in  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  which  I  am  to  hold,  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  serving  the  cause  of  Pan 
.Americanism,  the  cause  of  progress  and  of  peace,  with  a  zeal  and  a  faith  consonant 
with  its  high  ideals. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

A  LETTER  BY  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE,  LL.  D.‘ 

JoHX  L.  Merrill,  Esq., 

President,  The  Pan  American  Society, 

67  Broad  Street,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Merrill:  A  mere  e.xpression  of  regret  over  my  absence 
from  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  would  do  injustice  to  my 
feelings.  Ever  since  1885,  when  my  first  service  in  the  Department 
of  State,  at  Washington,  began,  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  and 
often  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  American 
countries;  and  as  the  residt  of  long  and  varied  associations,  official 
and  personal,  I  entertain  for  the  peoples  of  our  sister  States  not  only 
an  abiding  sentiment  of  respect  and  good  will,  but  also  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  perpetuation  and  development  of  the  ideal  of  Pan 
.\mericanlsm. 

We  live  to-day  in  a  world  racked  and  torn  by  the  passions  inflamed 
by  a  great  war  and  perpetuated  by  the  peace  by  which  the  war  was 
nominally  ended.  In  consequence,  we  have  had  new  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  until  we  have  at  length  reached  the  stage  at  which  jirofessed 
apostles  of  peace,  aghast  at  the  prospect,  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
than  the  frantic  proposal  to  avert  armed  conflicts  by  equipping  our 
peace  pacts  with  artificial  teeth  and  claws,  with  which,  under  the 
euphemistic  guise  of  “economic  sanctions,”  they  may  bite  and 
scratch  their  way  to  universal  concord  and  brotherly  love. 

From  this  fantastic  conception,  indifferent  alike  to  the  teachings 
of  history  and  the  daily  manifestations  of  human  nature,  we  turn 
with  grateful  relief  to  the  International  Union  of  American  Kepublics, 
formed  more  than  40  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  relations 
of  friendship  between  the  independent  nations  of  America  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice.  As  a  human  institution,  it 
naturally  has  not  achieved  perfection.  It  has  not  prevented  the 
occasional  commission  of  acts  which  we  coidd  not  unite  in  com- 

'  This  letter,  whicii  is  self-explanatory,  is  here  published  by  courtesy  of  the  writer  and  of  the  Pan  .\meri- 
can  Society  of  the  Vnited  States,  of  which  Judge  Moore  is  honorary  president.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
since  1913  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  .Arbitration,  The  Hague.  Among  the  many 
other  well-merited  distinctions  conferred  on  this  eminent  jurist  and  diplomat  is  that  of  having  been  elected 
in  1921  one  of  the  11  judges  who  composed  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  on  its  organization. 
Judge  Moore  resigned  fro>n  the  Court  in  1928.  He  is  now  editing  “International  Adjudications,  .Ancient 
and  Modern,  History  and  Documents,  together  with  mediatorial  reports,  advisory  opinions  and  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  domestic  commissions  on  international  claims,”  of  which  four  volumes  have  appeared. — Editor. 
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mending:  as  exemplifications  of  the  ideal  which  it  raised  in  the  western 
world.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  through  the  conferences  for 
which  it  provided,  and  its  permanent  official  organ,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  it  has  accomplished  results  of  the  highest  beneficence  not 
only  to  the  nations  of  America  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole.  Based 
upon  the  principle  of  conciliation  combined  \vith  the  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  national  rights  and  aspirations,  it  has  repeatedly  averted  the 
calamities  of  war  and  brought  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
serious  disputes. 

No  infatuation  can  be  greater  than  the  supposition  that  war, 
which  is  itself  simply  a  contention  by  force,  can  be  prevented  by  a 
union  of  nations  for  the  use  of  force.  War,  even  though  peace  be  its 
professed  object,  is  waged  for  victory;  and  its  consequences  may 
bring  disaster  to  victor  and  vanquished  alike. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  preservation  of  peace  must  ever  depend 
upon  the  propensities  and  desires  of  peoples  and  of  those  by  whom 
their  affairs  are  administered.  We  celebrate  this  year  the  bicen¬ 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  Geoi^e  Washington,  one  of  the  ^visest  men 
and  greatest  characters  the  world  has  ever  known,  who,  although 
now  often  dubbed  by  peddlers  of  millenial  devices  an  “isolationist,” 
was,  as  a  dispenser  of  justice  and  good  will,  an  internationalist  in 
the  most  practical  and  most  exalted  sense.  When,  in  his  immortal 
Farewell  Address,  he  adjured  his  countrymen  to  observe  good  faith 
and  justice  toward  all  nations,  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
all,  and  particularly  to  avoid  the  attachments  and  antipathies  that 
tend  to  make  a  nation  a  slave  to  its  partialities  and  its  passions,  he 
preached  nothing  that  he  had  not  practiced  in  his  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  Conceding  to  all  independent  states  equality  before  the 
law,  he  made  to  the  improvement  of  international  relations  contri¬ 
butions  of  far-reaching  and  incalculable  value,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  international  arbitration,  which 
recurrent  wars  in  Europe  had  for  two  centuries  caused  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Recalling  to-day  his  precepts  and  his  deeds,  we  do  well 
to  acclaim  him  as  an  apostle  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Pan 
Americanism. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  John  Bassett  Moore. 

124832— 32— Bull.  7 - 4 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  S.  S.  “SANTA  PAULA”.  GRACE 
LINE  (PANAMA  MAIL  SERVICE) 

EXCERPTS  OF  AN  ADDRESS 
By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1). 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

THK  launching  of  the  steainsliip  Santa  Pavla  possesses  a  sifrnifi- 
canee  far  deeper  than  the  addition  of  another  splendid  vessel  to  the 
service  of  inter-American  commerce.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  marks  a 
step  in  that  largjer  Pan  American  movement  which  means  so  much  to 
the  progress  and  j)rosperity  of  the  entire  continent. 

1  have  had  the  ])rivilef>:e  of  witnessiiifr,  almost  from  its  inception, 
the  §rreat  and  significant  movement  for  the  development  of  closer 
communication  between  the  nations  of  America.  When  a  little  over 
2o  years  ago  I  made  my  first  trip  to  South  America,  1  was  compelled 
to  go  to  England  in  order  to  find  a  vessel  that  would  take  me  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  When  I  contrast  this  situation  with  the  fine  service  to 
every  section  of  Latin  America  that  exists  to-day,  I  begin  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  great  advance  that  we  have  made  in  this  respect  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  one  interested  in  our  relations 
with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  that  tourist  travel  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  to  the  countries  of  South  America  is  steadily 
increasing  with  each  year.  This  splendid  group  of  vessels,  to  which 
the  Santa  Paula  represents  the  latest  addition,  will  now  shorten  by 
20  per  cent  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  reach  the  west  coast  ports 
of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  (luatemala,  and  Mexico. 
When  our  j)eople  fully  appreciate  the  great  natural  beauty  of  these 
countries  and  the  unending  interest  which  they  offer  to  the  tourist, 
1  feel  certain  that  the  volume  of  tourist  travel  will  be  increased  manv 
fold.  ... 

There  is,  however,  a  still  deeper  significance  to  the  launching  of  the 
great  messenger  of  good  will  which  we  have  just  witnessed.  It  is 
another  indication  of  the  new  position  which  the  L^nited  States  occupies 
in  world  affairs  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  20  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us.  They  are  destined  to  be  the  best  customers  for  our 
manufactured  products,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  over  $6,000,000,000  invested  in  their  industries  and  their  securi- 
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ties,  is  but  one  indication  of  the  fact  that  our  destiny  is  closely  hound 
up  with  theirs.  In  a  larger  sense  we  are  quite  as  deeply  interested  in 
their  progress  and  prosperity  as  in  our  own.  Probably  the  greatest 
problem  to-day  confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to  bring 
their  national  thought  into  harmony  with  their  new  international 
position.  We  still  cling  to  outworn  doctrines  with  a  tenacity  which 
means  a  real  obstacle  to  our  own  prosperity.  We  still  give  obedience 
to  outworn  shibboleths  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  we  still  nurse  the 
mistaken  belief  that  national  prosperity  can  best  be  secured  by  reducing 
our  purchases  from  foreign  nations  to  a  minimum.  It  is  this  lack  of 
adjustment  of  national  thinking  to  our  influence  as  a  great  world  power 
which  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  difficulties,  ^^^^en  we  begin  to 
appreciate  that  our  present  international  position  calls  for  new  stand¬ 
ards  of  public  opinion,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  to-day 
the  prosperity  of  every  nation  of  America  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  us  and  adjust  our  policy  accordingly,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will 
the  great  steamship  lines,  of  which  the  Santa  Paula  is  such  a  proud 
representative,  be  assured  of  the  prosperity  which  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

In  again  e.xtending  to  you  congratulations  on  the  launching  of  this 
splendid  messenger  of  good  will,  I  combine  therewith  the  confident 
hope  and  e.xpectation  that  she  will  also  be  the  messenger  of  prosperity. 


WASHINGTON’S  INFLUENCE  ON 
THE  EARLY  SPIRIT  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
IN  BRAZIL 


By  Anxie  d’Armoxd  Marchaxt 
AsKintant  Editor,  Boletim  da  I’niao  Pan- Americana 

Heroic  deeds,  especially  when  inspired  by  the  sacred  desire  for 
liberty,  make  themselves  felt  wherever  noble  spirits  are  found.  The 
liberators  of  humanity  can  not,  if  they  will,  confine  the  results  of  their 
actions  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  countries.  Their  names 
echo  threateninfrly  in  the  ears  of  tyrants  and  bring:  encouragement  to 
the  oppressed;  they  carry  inspiration  and  hope  to  the  champions  of 
the  cause  of  liberty — heroes  all,  whether  victorious  and  glorified,  or 
vanquished  and  martyred. 

Thus  the  name  and  fame  of  Washington  resounded  throughout 
the  world  of  his  time.  The  successful  conclusion  of  the  American 
Revolution  shook  the  hold  of  Portugal  and  Spain  on  their  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  In  fact,  surprise  was  expressed  in  Europe  that 
Brazil  did  not  follow  the  example  of  her  northern  sister  and  sever 
the  bonds  uniting  her  to  the  mother  countrx".  However,  shortly 
after  Americans  had  won  their  freedom  there  was  a  handful  of 
courageous  and  idealistic  men  ready  to  sacrifice  everxdhing  in  the 
cause  of  Brazilian  independence,  hut  since  the  time  was  not  ripe  for 
the  attempt,  it  brought  its  leader  not  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory 
hut  the  martyr’s  crown  of  thorns.  Therefore  later  generations  of 
Brazilians  have  always  held  in  especial  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
first  movement  for  their  independence,  and  especially  that  of  its 
chief  figure,  Tiradentes. 

In  France,  where  the  struggle  of  the  American  colonies  had  awak¬ 
ened  great  enthusiasm  and  received  substantial  support,  a  group  of 
Brazilian  students  were  fired  by  the  magic  names  of  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  symbols  of  independence  and  glory.  A  young  man  named 
Jose  Joaquim  Maia  talked  and  corresponded,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Vendek,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  representative  of  his  country 
in  France;  in  one  letter  he  said:  “We  have  decided  to  follow  the 
striking  example  which  you  have  just  set  us,  and  therefore  to  break 
our  chains  and  renew  our  liberty.” 

The  aspirations  of  Maia  and  his  companions  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country  were  transmitted  by  one  of  them  across  the  sea  to  other 
idealists  in  the  Captaincy  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  high-spirited  youths 
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and  men  of  mature  age — lawyers,  officers,  poets,  and  priests — united 
to  draw  up  bases  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  republic  and  to 
launch  their  supreme  attempt. 

In  the  secret  conclaves  which  these  knights  errant  managed  to 
hold  in  Ouro  Preto,  the  ideal  which  inspired  their  souls,  which  their 
minds  never  relinquished,  was  that  of  the  successful  revolution  in 
the  United  States.  What  the  English  colonies  had  accomplished 
Brazil  also  could  do.  A  Brazilian  liberator  would  arise,  as  Wash¬ 
ington  had  done,  to  free  the  colony.  All  the  information  about  the 
American  Revolution  which  they  could  obtain  was  absorbed  with  the 
greatest  eagerness;  a  compilation  of  laws  of  the  United  States,  printed 


TIRADENTES 

Second  Lieut.  Joaquim  Jos^  da  Silva 
Xavier,  better  known  as  "Tiraden- 
tes,”  was  the  leader  of  the  group  of 
patriots  who,  inspired  by  the  success¬ 
ful  revolution  under  Washington, 
began  the  first  movement  for  Brazilian 
independence 
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in  French,  was  considered  a  veritable  treasure.  They  set  about 
translating  these  statutes,  as  well  as  several  books  in  English  dealing 
with  the  subject  so  dear  to  their  hearts. 

A  flag  was  devised  for  the  new  republic.  How  much  affection, 
how  much  idealism,  must  have  gone  into  the  designing  of  a  banner 
to  represent  the  inspiration  of  that  handful  of  heroes!  A  white 
background  was  chosen,  on  which  appeared  a  symbolic  figure  breaking 
fetters.  The  motto  unanimously  adopted  was  Libertas  quae  sera 
tamen — Liberty,  although  late. 

The  uprising  never  actually  came  to  a  head.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  learned  in  1789  that  subversive  plans  were  under  way, 
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and  arrested  more  than  30  conspirators.  Their  leader  was  Second 
Lieut.  Joaiiuim  Jose  da  Silva  Xavier,  better  known  as  Tiradentes. 
He  stood  out  amonf:  his  associates  not  by  reason  of  wealth,  learning, 
or  social  position,  for  others  exceeded  him  in  these,  hut  because  of 
his  devotion  to  the  cause,  his  fiery  energy,  and  his  brave  and  gener¬ 
ous  heart.  He  is  remembered  with  affection  for  the  great  heroism 
with  which  he  took  upon  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  conspiracy, 
thus  saving  his  companions  from  death,  for  the  loyalty,  courage,  and 
calmness  with  which  he  bore  himself  throughout  the  whole  great  trag¬ 
edy,  and  for  the  serenity  with  which  he  went  to  the  gallows  after 
three  long  years  of  incarceration.  Fate  did  not  even  allow  him  a 
tomb  for  his  final  resting  place,  for  his  remains  were  dishonored  by 
order  of  the  authorities.  The  other  members  of  the  band  were  con¬ 
demned  to  a  cruel  imprisonment  on  the  African  coast. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  movement  toward  independence  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  severe  measures  which  Governor 
Barhacena  took  against  it.  The  object  of  the  movement  was,  of 
course,  to  establish  a  republic,  modeled  after  the  United  States;  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  was  also  discussed  and  other  liberal  ideas 
were  advocated.  Since  in  Minas  Geraes,  which  suffered  under  an 
oppressive  rule,  there  was  an  especially  rebellious  spirit,  it  was  jus¬ 
tifiable  to  count  upon  popular  support  for  a  revolutionary  uprising 
which,  once  started,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  spread  to  the 
('aptaincies  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Furthermore,  there 
was  a  prospect  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ignited  States,  the  European 
powers  would  not  remain  inactive,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  new 
Republic  in  the  north  would  aid  the  movement.  Therefore  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means  chimerical.^ 

With  the  passage  of  the  years,  Brazil  became  first  an  independent 
empire  and  then  a  republic.  The  cordiality  between  the  countries  of 
Washington  and  Tiradentes  has  become  traditional.  The  history  of 
their  relations  is  full  of  acts  testifying  to  the  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship  dating  from  the  establishment  of  Brazilian  independence, 
recognition  of  which  the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to  accord. 
But,  in  the  present-day  multiplicity  of  common  interests,  let  us  not 
forget  their  distant  beginnings  in  the  days  of  Tiradentes,  nor  the 
idealism  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  intangible  but  indissoluble  con¬ 
nection  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 


■  This  is  the  oiiinion  expressed  by  I.ueio  Josf'  dos  Santos  in  his  work  on  A  Ineonfideneia  Mineira: 
Papel  de  Tiradentes  na  Ineonfideneia  M  incira.  Sao  Paulo,  1927.  The  same  work  is  the  general  authority 
(or  this  awsiunt. 
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AT  THE  CENTENARY  OF  BOLIVAR* 

STATUE  AND  MEMENTOS  IN  CARACAS 

By  Auistides  Rojas 

IT  may  be  inquired  why,  durin"  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
Bolivar  in  1883,  a  statue  of  Washington  was  erected  in  the  city 
where  the  first  cry  of  the  South  American  revolution  was  heard.  In 
the  period  dedicated  to  national  gratitude,  when  hundreds  of  cities 
raised  their  voices  in  ])raise  of  the  warrior  who  freed  Greater  Colom¬ 
bia,  what  idea  did  the  patriarch  of  the  United  States  symbolize 
among  us? 

For  the  first  time  in  a  city  of  Spanish  origin,  the  efhgy  of  the  modern 
Cincinnatus  was  erected  as  a  bond  between  two  nations  of  different 
race,  customs,  and  language.  It  was  a  symbol  of  alliance,  because 
Washington  was  not  a  stranger  among  us;  he  was  the  father  of  the 
whole  American  fatherland,  the  creator  of  the  Republic  in  the  New 
World.  Both  Americas,  united  by  common  glories  at  the  altar  of 
gratitude,  honored  Washington  in  the  birthplace  of  Bolivar.  .  .  . 

The  erection  of  a  statue  of  Washington  at  such  a  time  was  not  only 
a  tribute  to  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Republic  but 
also  a  just  homage  to  the  great  nation  which  amazes  the  world  with 
its  renown,  its  industry,  and  its  conquests  of  civil  power,  ^^^len 
Washington  founded  republican  government  in  the  New  World, 
he  bequeathed  his  virtues  as  a  citizen  and  a  statesman  not  only  to 
the  country  where  he  was  born  and  which  was  the  theater  of  his 
triumphs:  he  gave  them  also  to  the  whole  human  race,  which  has 
proclaimed  him  honest  and  just,  the  equal  of  the  greatest.  On  this 
account  his  fellow  citizens  have  summarized  his  worth  in  the  eloquent 
phrase:  “First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  .  .  . 

It  was  on  the  verj'  fields  where  Washington  won  his  laurels  that 
Miranda,  the  friend  of  Hamilton,  Fox,  and  Lafayette,  began  the  work 
of  South  American  emancipation.  The  banner  planted  by  Miranda 
in  1806  on  the  Corian  ^  coast — where,  for  the  first  time,  the  name 
Colombia  was  heard — was  the  same  one  which  Bolivar  bore  on  the 

I  Revised  translation  of  Washington  tn  el  Centenario  dr  Bolirar.  “World’s  Columl)ian  Ex|iosition  at 
(’hieano.  The  United  States  of  Venezuela  in  lsy3.”  Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
New  York.  This  essay  is  here  reprinted  to  recall  the  historical  connection  of  Washington  and  Bolfvar 
through  Lafayette.— Editor. 

*  I.  The  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  was  at  Coro,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  that  Miranda  landed  with  the 
ill-fated  e.\pedition  of  1806,  which  started  from  Xew  York  and  which  included  about  200  Americans. 
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fields  of  Boyaca  and  Carabobo,  and  with  which  he  finally  reached  the 
heights  of  Cuzco  and  Potosi. 

There  is  here  a  fitting  compensation.  Many  towns  of  the  United 
States  bear  the  name  of  Bolivar,  and  grateful  Venezuela  awaited  the 
centenary  of  the  Liberator  to  erect  in  his  birthplace  a  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  that  we 
might  become  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  patriarch  and  founder 
of  republican  government  in  the  New  World.  Gratitude  was  thus 
added  to  the  sentiments  of  international  brotherhood. 

When  the  Venezuelan  revolution  began  in  1810,  it  was  from  the 
United  States  of  America  that  we  received  our  first  war  material. 
If  the  successors  of  Washington  could  not  then  recognize  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  their  sympathies  were  with  us  and  enthusiastic  citizens 


CourtMV  of  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  WASHINfJTON  BICENTENNIAL  IN  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  Itriago  Chacin,  and  high  oflicials  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Government  plaretl  a  floral  offering  at  the  statue  of  George  Washington  on  February  22,  1932. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Jos#  Gil  Fortoul,  Ex-President  of  Venzuela,  and  Mr.  Rudolf  Dolge, 
President  of  the  Venezuelan  Chapter  of  the  Pan  American  Society.  This  monument,  dedicated  in 
1883,  was  the  first  erected  in  honor  of  Washington  in  Spanish  .America 
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helped  us  as  years  before  they  had  helped  Miranda.  Two  years 
later  a  great  catastrophe,  the  earthquake  of  1812,  overthrew  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  Venezuela,  and  to  the  misfortunes  of  war  were  added 
misery,  hunger,  and  death.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached 
the  United  States,  the  Congress  of  that  Republic  unanimously 
decreed  that  five  ships  loaded  with  flour  should  be  sent  to  Venezuela 
to  be  distributed  among  the  neediest.  A  celebrated  traveler,  Hum¬ 
boldt,  on  recounting  this  deed,  describes  it  in  the  folloAvung  eloquent 
words:  “Such  generous  help  was  received  with  the  liveliest  gratitude, 
and  this  solemn  act  of  a  free  nation,  this  demonstration  of  national 
interest,  of  which  our  ancient  European  civilization  shows  few  recent 
examples,  seemed  a  precious  assurance  of  the  mutual  good  feeling 
which  should  always  unite  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas.” 

After  many  trials  and  sacrifices,  the  Revolution,  which  failed  twice, 
was  ultimately  successful;  from  \dctory  to  victory  Bolivar  bore  the 
banner  of  Colombia  to  the  snowy  peaks  and  highest  inhabited  regions 
of  the  Andes.  An  une.xpected  and  fortunate  incident  then  created  a 
fresh  bond  of  union  between  the  two  Americas  and  their  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  was  expected  to  visit  that 
great  Republic.  In  1824  a  unanimous  vote  of  Congress  had  author¬ 
ized  President  Monroe  to  issue  an  invitation  to  General  Lafayette, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  On  the  15th  of  August,  after  long 
years  of  absence,  Lafayette  landed  in  New  York,  to  view  the  scene 
of  his  former  glory.  Is  there  a  pen  which  can  describe  the  ovation 
which  welcomed  him?  .  .  .  Lafayette  visited  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  in  every  one  he  was  enthusiastically  received.  From  the 
moment  he  touched  American  soil  until  he  departed,  his  journey  was 
one  long  triumphal  procession.  In  December,  1824,  Congress  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  illustrious  guest  $200,000  in  gold  and  2,000  acres  of  land 
as  a  small  offering  from  the  countrj^  of  Washington  in  recognition  of 
his  services.  .  .  . 

Was  there  any  mention  of  Bolivar  during  these  festivities,  something 
to  show  that  the  events  which  had  just  occurred  in  South  America 
were  known  and  appreciated?  The  history  of  the  first  years  of 
Colombia,  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  struggle,  the  sensation 
which  the  emancipation  of  a  great  continent  rightly  caused  in  the 
civilized  world,  all  this  was  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Americans  had  followed  from  afar  all  the  scenes  of  the  drama,  and 
during  the  triumphal  tour  of  Lafayette,  in  1824  and  1825,  they  heard 
of  its  glorious  last  act— the  victory  of  Junin,  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ayacucho,  and  the  surrender  of  Callao.  By  that  time  the  name  of 
Bolivar  had  already  become  celebrated  in  liistory,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  gave  him  without  hesitation  the  honorable  title  of 
“The  Washington  of  South  America.” 
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More  significant  events  were  to  follow.  At  the  splendid  banquet 
offered  by  Congress  to  General  Lafayette  in  Washington,  Henry  Clay 
spoke  of  BoUvar  as  follows: 

While  \vc  are  peacefully  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  abundance  and  security, 
the  t)enefits  of  the  free  institutions  founded  by  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of 
our  forefathers  and  of  their  valiant  companions  here  i)resent,  whilst  calling  to 
mind  with  freedom  and  satisfaction  the  memory  of  our  Revolution,  can  we 
forget  that  our  neighbors  and  friends  on  this  same  continent  are  now  struggling 
to  obtain  that  same  freedom  and  independence  which  amongst  ourselves  has 
Ijeen  so  fortunately  secured?  No  nation,  no  generous  and  disinterested  Lafay¬ 
ette,  has  come  to  their  assistance;  alone  and  without  help  they  have  sustained 
their  glorious  cause,  trusting  to  its  justice,  and  with  the  assistance  only  of  their 
bravery,  their  deserts,  and  their  .\ndes.  .  .  . 

Clay  concluded  by  proposing  tbe  following  toast:  “  7 o  General 
Bolivar,  the  Watthingion  of  South  America,  ami  to  the  Republic  oj 


WASin.NOTO.N  MKDAl.I.ION  PKKSKNTKl)  TO  HOl.lVAK 

This  gift  from  (ieurge  Washinglun  I’.  Cuslis  to  liolivur,  transmilled  liy  (ietirral 
l.afayetle,  is  Ireasiireil  hy  tlie  Venezuelan  tiovernnient.  It  is  the  only  me¬ 
dallion  or  decoration  which  appears  on  statues  of  liolivar. 


Colombia.”  More  than  bOO  representatives  of  tbe  Anglo-American 
race  rose  to  tbeir  feet  on  that  festive  occasion  and,  lifting  tbeir  glasses, 
exclaimed  as  one  man  in  tbe  presence  of  Lafayette:  “  To  Bolivar,  the 
Waxhington  of  South  America,  ami  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.”  With 
these  cordial  and  eloquent  words  tbe  great  Republic  greeted  tbe  young 
nations  of  South  America  which  lioHvar  had  just  created. 

Before  departing  for  Europe,  Lafayette  visited  the  tomb  of  Wash¬ 
ington  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  wished  once  again  to  return  to  tbe 
place  where  the  American  Cincinnatus  spent  tbe  last  years  of  bis  life, 
and  where  his  mortal  remains  now  rest.  In  the  presence  of  the 
glorious  ashes  of  Washington,  Lafayette  received  from  the  great 
man’s  family,  among  other  gifts,  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati 
which  the  Liberator  of  the  United  States  had  used.  He  further 
agreed  with  heartfelt  pride  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  for  presenting 
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to  Bolivar  a  gift  which  Washington’s  family  wished  to  make  to  the 
Liberator  of  South  America.  This  consisted  of  a  gold  medal  which 
the  American  people  had  presented  on  one  of  the  anniversaries  of 
independence  to  the  Father  of  their  Country  and  a  medallion  con¬ 
taining  a  portrait  of  Washington  and  a  lock  of  his  hair.  The  medal¬ 
lion  now  belongs  to  the  Republic;  it  was  donated  by  (ien.  Guzman 
Blanco,  President  of  Venezuela,  who  had  received  it  from  Bolivar’s 
nephew,  Senor  Pablo  S.  Clemente.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  7  centi¬ 
meters  long  and  5  wide.  On  the  obverse  appears  a  miniature  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Steward  after  the  large  picture  painted  by  the  celebrated 
Field;  on  the  reverse  is  a  blue  enamel  background  in  the  center  of 
which  appears  under  a  small  crystal  cover  a  lock  of  the  modern 
Cincinnatus.  Around  the  crystal  the  following  inscription  is  en¬ 
graved  on  a  gold  border: 

Auctoris  Libertatis  Americanae  in  Septentnone  hanc  Ima^inem  dut  Filius  ejus 
Adoptatus  IlH  qui  gloriam  similem  in  Audio  adeptus  ed.  (This  portrait  of  the 
founder  of  liberty  in  North  .America  is  presented  by  his  adoptive  son  to  him  who 
has  won  equal  glory  in  South  .America.) 

Thus  it  was  that  the  family  of  Washington  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  evoking  the  glorious  shade  of  its  illustrious  leader,  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  manifested  its  admiration  for  the  Washington 
of  South  America.  But  what  imparted  special  character  to  tliis  gift 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  Lafayette,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  modern 
liberty,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  transmitting  the 
precious  souvenir  to  Bolivar.  The  Liberator  received  from  Lafayette 
the  following  letter  through  the  Colombian  I^egation  in  Washington; 

Washington  Citv,  September  I,  1825. 

To  the  Pkesident-Liberatok: 

Sir:  The  family  of  General  Washington  could  not  have  shown  in  a  better  way 
their  appreciation  of  my  filial  and  religious  affection  for  his  memory.  To-day  a 
most  honoralile  duty  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  It  was  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
I  recognized  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  portrait,  for  I  would  rather  offer  this 
record  of  my  fatherly  friend  to  General  Bolivar  than  to  any  man  living  or  to  any 
of  those  who  are  famed  in  history.  What  more  can  I  say  to  the  great  citizen 
whom  .America  has  saluted  with  the  title  of  Liberator,  a  name  confirmed  by  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  and  who,  while  endowed  with  a  power  eipial  to  his  dis¬ 
interestedness,  yet  bears  in  his  heart  the  unreserved  love  of  lilierty  and  a  sincere 
affection  for  the  Rejiublic.  However,  the  public  testimonials  of  your  kindness 
and  esteem  authorize  me  to  send  you  the  personal  congratulations  of  a  veteran  in 
our  coinmon  cause.  I  am  .soon  to  take  my  departure  for  another  hemisphere, 
but  I  shall  follow  with  sympathy  the  glorious  termination  of  your  labors  and  the 
course  of  that  solemn  .A.ssembly  of  Panama,  in  which  will  lx;  consolidated  and 
completed  all  the  principles  and  all  the  interests  of  the  independence,  liberty,  and 
policy  of  .America. 

Accept,  Mr.  Prcsident-Lilx;rator,  the  homage  of  my  profound  and  respectful 
admiration. 


Lafayette. 
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With  this  courteous  letter  the  Liberator  had  a  dispatch  from  the 
Minister  Plentipotentiary  of  Colombia  in  Washington.  .  .  .  These 
letters  did  not  reach  the  Liberator  until  March  26,  1826,  six  days 
after  he  had  answered  an  earlier  letter  of  Lafayette,  recommending 
one  of  his  countrymen.  Bolivar,  however,  had  already  heard  through 
the  newspapers  that  the  gift  was  being  forwarded  to  him  by  the  il¬ 
lustrious  French  general.  In  his  answer,  he  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  refer  as  follows  to  the  present  he  had  not  yet  received : 

Lima,  March  20,  1826. 

General:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  characters 
traced  by  that  hand  which  has  conferred  such  benefits  on  the  New  World.  I 
owe  this  honor  to  Colonel  Mercier,  who  has  handed  me  your  much  appreciated 
letter  of  October  15  of  last  year.  Through  the  public  newspapers  I  have  learned 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  honor  me  with  a 
gift  of  precious  guerdons  from  Mount  Vernon.  Through  your  hands  I  am  to 
receive  the  portrait  of  Washington,  a  relic  of  his  person,  and  one  of  the  tokens  of 
his  glory,  in  the  name  of  the  family  of  the  great  citizen,  the  first-born  son  of  the 
New  World.  No  words  can  express  the  full  value  which  my  heart  attaches  to 
this  present,  and  to  the  motives  which  occasioned  it  and  which  are  so  glorious 
for  me.  The  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  family  of  Washington  is  greater 
than  any  I  could  have  hoped  for,  even  in  imagination,  because  Washington, 
presented  by  Lafayette,  is  the  crown  of  all  human  rewards.  He  was  the  noble 
promoter  of  social  reform,  and  you  are  the  citizen  hero,  the  champion  of  liberty, 
with  one  hand  serving  .\merica  and  with  the  other  the  Old  World. 

What  mortal  could  really  be  worthy  of  the  honor  which  you  and  Mount 
Vernon  have  conferred  on  me?  My  confusion  is  equal  to  the  immensity  of 
the  gratitude  which  I  offer  you,  joined  with  the  respect  and  veneration  w'hich 
every  man  owes  to  the  Nestor  of  Liberty. 

With  the  utmost  consideration  I  am  your  respectful  admirer, 

BoLfVAR. 

With  the  interesting  letter  of  Lafayette,  Bolivar  received  one  from 
Geoi^e  Washington  P.  Custis,  in  which  the  latter  forwarded  to  him 
the  medal  which  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  the  former  capital  of 
Virginia,  had  presented  to  Washington.  .  .  .  On  the  obverse  is  en¬ 
graved  the  spirit  of  American  liberty,  represented  by  wisdom  and 
bravery,  with  the  following  legend:  Virtute  et  labore  Jlorent  Respublicae. 
Civitas  de  Williamsburg.  On  the  reverse  appears  an  armed  warrior 
who,  having  put  aside  his  shield,  is  piercing  with  a  lance  a  crowned  lion 
which  is  attacking  him.  Above  the  warrior  shines  the  American 
constellation  representing  the  thirteen  States.  .  .  .  The  gift  of  this 
medal  had  a  national  rather  than  a  private  significance  because  it 
formed  a  close  tie  between  the  two  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
Republican  cause  on  the  American  continent.  .  .  . 

Two  months  after  replying  to  Lafayette,  Bolivar  wrote  to  Wash¬ 
ington  P.  Custis  from  Lima,  on  May  25,  the  day  on  which  he  received 
the  noble  gift,  a  courteous  letter  in  which  he  said:  “The  portrait  of 


WASHINGTON  MEMENTO  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOLIVAR,  CARACAS 

This  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  his  wife  was  sent  to  Bolivar  by  Eliza  Parke  Custis,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Washington.  Her  letter  of  transmission  stated,  in  part:  “To  General  D’Evereux  I 
oonflde  these  sacred  memorials  of  my  atlored  parents.  I  have  ever  regarded  him  as  an  adopted  brother, 
and  deem  the  ardent  friend  and  Soidier  of  Liberty,  worthy  to  recieve  (sic)  these  precious  relics,  and  trans¬ 
mit  them  to  Bolivar  the  Liberator  of  Colombia.” 
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the  principal  benefactor  of  the  continent  of  Columbus,  presented 
by  the  noble  descendant  of  his  illustrious  family  througjh  the  citizen 
hero,  General  Lafayette,  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  merit 
of  the  greatest  man  in  the  universe.” 

The  family  of  Washington,  to  e.xpress  their  admiration  for  the 
glory  and  virtues  of  Bolivar,  presented  him  with  yet  another 
gift.  Through  General  D’Evereu.x,  Mrs.  Eliza  Parke  Custis  sent 
an  autograph  of  Washington  to  Bolivar  on  November  8,  1828.  It 
was  the  letter  in  which  he  bade  good-by  to  his  wife  before  leaving 
for  war  in  1775.  .  .  .  [See  reproduction  on  p.  513.] 

Two  years  after  receiving  these  presents,  Bolivar  went  to  his  rest 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflicts  of  political  parties.  .  .  ,  To  the  noble 
Jose  Ignacio  Paris,  survivor  of  the  horrors  of  the  “War  unto  Death” 
{Guerra  a  Muerte),  belongs  the  honor  of  having  erected  in  the  Andes 
the  first  statue  of  the  Liberator  in  1846.  This  admirer  and  friend 
of  Bolivar  bore  the  entire  expense  of  the  work  by  Tenerani  which, 
a  tribute  to  the  great  citizen,  adorns  the  sipiare  of  Bogota.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  his  country.  New  Granada  (now 
Colombia),  and  the  offering  of  love  and  duty  thus  became  national 
property. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Ignacio  Paris  gave  the  models  to  the 
artist  he  ordered  that  on  the  breast  of  Bolivar  only  one  medal  was 
to  appear — that  which  hears  the  likeness  of  Washington  and  which 
his  family  presented  to  the  Liberator.® 

\Miat  was  the  motive  of  these  instructions,  of  this  exclusion  of 
any  other  medal?  It  was  because  the  effigy  of  Washington  on  the 
breast  of  Bolivar,  perpetuated  in  bronze,  is  to  he  eternal  like  Wash¬ 
ington — as  the  memory  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
is  eternal.  .  .  . 


*  Since  that  date  all  statues,  busts,  and  |)ortraits  of  RoUvar  l)ear  the  effigy  of  Washington. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Mexican  h‘ihliography.—T\\c  Govcminent  of  Mexico,  through  its 
Ministry'  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  national 
bibliography  under  the  title:  Anunrio  liiblioyrdfico  Mericavo  de  1931. 
Mexico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1932.  In 
it  are  listed  635  hooks  on  Mexico,  printed  by  F'ederal  and  State 
Governments  or  issued  privately.  The  hook  comprises  243  pages  and 
includes  an  index  by  subjects  and  a  list  of  liook  dealers  throughout  the 
country. 

Accession.'^. — Among  the  publications  received  in  the  library  since 
these  notes  were  last  imhlished  was  a  collection  of  32  volumes  of 
poetry,  fiction,  and  history  from  the  Director  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Nacional  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Among  these  were  0  lirazil  Xagdo, 
realidade  da  soberania  brazileira,  by  Manoel  Jose  de  Bomfim ;  Zi’rro  de 
fabuhft,  by  Balthazar  Pereira;  Xa  terra  das  palmeiras:  Estiidos  brasi- 
leiros,  by  S.  Froes  Abreu;  A  margen  da  historia  da  Repubiica:  ideaes, 
cren^as  e  affirmaqoes,  by  various  authors;  a  collection  of  histories,  one 
for  each  State,  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  Minas  Geraes, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Alagoas,  and  Bahia,  and  one  for  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Ontubro,  1930,  by  Virgilio  A.  de  Mello  Franco;  Frei  Migueli- 
nho:  ou  aspectos  politicos  e  nioraes  do  tempo  de  D.  Jofio  VI;  a  drama, 
Ivdependencia,  by  Luis  Edmundo;  four  volumes  of  poems  by  Amadeu 
Amaral,  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  Luis  Edmundo,  and  Leonardo 
Motta,  respectively;  a  volume  of  essays  by  Gustavo  Barroso,  entitled 
Aquem  da  Atlantida.  and  Ruy  Barbosa’s  Escola  da  Calumnia  and  other 
essays. 

Another  highly  interesting  addition  was  the  11-volume  work 
Manual  grdfico-descri ptiro  del  bibliojilo  hispano-a inericano,  by  Fran¬ 
cisco  Vindel.  With  a  prologue  by  D.  Pedro  Sainz  Rodriguez  .  .  . 
Madrid,  1930-31.  This  work  lists  3,287  rare  books,  including  450 
Spanish  incunabula  and  1 ,800  titles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Volume 
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11  is  an  index  by  subjects,  authors,  and  date  of  publication,  with  an 
estimated  price  for  each  entry. 

Students  of  Peruvian  history  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  the 
Diccionario  histdnco-biogrdfico  del  Peru  compiled  by  Manuel  de 
Mendiburu  and  originally  published  in  Lima  from  1870  to  1890  in 
eight  volumes.  The  new  edition  is  being  prepared  by  Evaristo  San 
Cristdval  with  additions  and  bibliographic  notes  and  is  printed  in 
Lima  by  the  Imprenta  “Enrique  Palacios.”  So  far  volume  1,  1931, 
and  volume  2,  1932,  have  appeared,  each  priced  at  10  soles. 

Some  of  the  other  outstanding  hooks  received  during  the  past 
month  are  as  follows: 

El  sentido  de  la  vida.  Xovela.  Por  Francisco  R.  Villaniil.  Montevideo, 
Impresora  UruRuaya,  S.  A.,  1931.  204  p.  12". 

Salvaje.  Cuentos  rcgionales.  Por  Valentin  Garcia  Sdiz.  Prdlogo  por  Juan 
M.  Filartigas.  Cardtula  por  Josd  Luis  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin.  Montevideo, 
Casa  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  S..\  .,  1927.  163  p.  12". 

Forma  del  mar.  Por  R6mulo  Xano  Lottero.  Montevideo,  Palacio  del 
Libro,  1930.  216  p.  8". 

Compendia  de  historia  patria.  Por  Belisario  Quevedo.  Biblioteca  Ecuato- 
riana,  Volumen  VI.  Quito,  Editorial  Bolivar,  1931.  24.5  p.  8". 

En  elogio  de  Henri  Barhusse.  Por  Gonzalo  Zalduinbide.  Madrid,  Imprenta 
Res6n  de  Paftos,  1919.  60  p.  12". 

Josi  Enrique  Rodd;  unica  reimpresi6n  autorizada.  Por  Gonzalo  Zalduinbide. 
New  York,  Paris,  Revue  Hispanique,  1921.  104  p.  12". 

Flautas  y  cigarras.  Por  Josd  M.  Pichardo.  Santo  Domingo,  Tip.  Listin 
Diario,  1931.  139  p.  8”. 

My  English  book.  Part  2.  By  Josefina  .\.  Molinelli  Wells.  Buenos  .\ires, 
Ferrari  Hnos.,  1932.  108  p.  12". 

Historia  de  la  esclavitud  de  los  indios  en  el  \uevo  Mundo.  Seguida  de  la  historia 
de  los  repartimentos  y  encomiendas.  Por  Jose  .Antonio  Saco.  Introduccidn  de 
Fernando  Ortiz.  Tomo  1.  Coleccidn  de  libros  cubanos,  vol.  28.  Habana, 
Cultural,  S.  A.,  1932.  Iv,  297  p.  8". 

El  General  Eugenio  Garzon.  Soldado  de  la  independencia  americana.  Por 
Telmo  Manacorda.  Montevideo,  Impresora  I'ruguaya,  S.  1931.  325  p.  8". 

Crdnica  de  la  reja.  Por  Justino  Zavala  Muniz.  Grabados  en  madera  de 
Adolfo  Pastor.  Montevideo,  Impresora  I'ruguaya,  S.  A.,  1930.  302  p.  ilus.  8". 

Privilegios  diplom&ticos.  Sintesis  tedrica  y  de  legislacidn  comparada.  Por 
Jaime  Eyzaguirre.  Santiago,  Prensas  de  la  I’niversidad  de  Chile,  1932.  118 

p.  8®. 

Almanaquc  del  labrador  y  ganadero,  1932.  (Montevideo],  Publicado  por  el 
Banco  de  Seguros  del  Estado,  seccidn  seguros  rurales.  1932.  544  p.  ilus.  8". 

La  doctrine  de  Monroe.  Conference  prononcee  le  20  aoiit  1929,  au  palais  de 
la  faculte  de  droit,  des  sciences  politicpies  et  sociales  de  Buenos  .Aires  (.Argentine), 
par  Monsieur  Joseph  Jolibois  Fils.  Port-au-Prince,  Imprimerie  .A»ig.  .A.  Heraux, 
1932.  xxiv,  43  p.  8". 

Ferrocarriles  colombianos.  La  ultima  experiencia  ferroviaria  del  pals,  1920- 
1930.  Por  Alfredo  Ortega.  Biblioteca  de  historia  nacional,  Volumen  47.  Bo- 
goti,  Imprenta  Nacional,  xvii,  371  p.  Ilus.  8°. 
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Cronica  de  la  real  y  ixnitifica  universidad  de  Mixico.  Escrita  en  el  sigloxvii  por 
el  baeliiller  Cristobal  Bernardo  de  la  Plaza  y  Jaeii.  Version  paleognifica,  proe- 
inio,  notas  y  apendiee  jwr  el  Prof.  Nicolas  Rangel.  Tomo  1-2.  Me.xico,  Univer- 
sidad  Xaeional  de  M6xieo  .\utononia,  1931.  4°. 

Dorlrina  de  Monroe  y  eooperacidn  internacional.  Por  Cainilo  Barela  Trelles 
.  .  .  Madrid,  Coinpania  Ibero-.Vmericana  de  Piiblicaciones  [1931].  741  p.  12“. 

La  contribution  de  V Amerique  Latine  au  diceloppement  da  droit  international 
public  el  privi.  Par  J.  M.  Yepes  .  .  .  Paris,  Librairie  du  Recueil  Sirey,  1931. 
109  p.  (Extrait  du  Recueil  des  Cours,  Academic  de  Droit  International). 

New  niafiazines  or  magazines  received  for  the  first  time  were  as 
follows : 

Boletin  de  la  Direccion  de  Agricultura  y  (lanaderia  (Ministerio  de  Foinento). 
Lima.  .\fio  1,  No.  1,  septiembre-oetubre  de  1931.  (M.)  160  p.  ilus.  7  x  9*i 

inches. 

Salud  y  Sanidad  (Publieaeion  mensual  del  Departamento  Xaeional  de  Higiene; 
Seeeion  de  Uncinariasis,  jiara  la  i)roi)aganda  y  vulgarizacidn  de  la  higiene  publica 
y  privada).  Bogota,  Colombia.  Ano  1,  Xo.  1,  marzo  de  1932.  12  p.  ilus. 

6*4  X  9*2  inches. 

El  Motor  (Organo  del  Sindicato  Central  Xaeional  de  Choferes).  Bogota, 
Colombia.  (M.)  30  p.  ilus.  6^4  x  912  inches. 

La  Cana  de  Montalvo  (Organo  de  la  Biblioteca  de  “  Autores  Xacionales  ”) •  .\m- 
bato,  Ecuador.  (M.)  .\no  1,  Xos.  6-7,  enero-febrero  de  1932.  88  p.  ilus. 

7  X  10  inches. 

El  Obrero  (Organo  del  “Obrero”  Sport  Club).  San  Cristobal,  E.stado  Tdchira. 
Venezuela.  (M.)  .\no  1,  Xo.  5,  1“  de  mayo  de  1932.  16  p.  8%  x  12  inches. 

Boletin  de  Entadintica  Municiiml  de  la  Ciudad  del  Rosario  de  Santa  F6  (Oficina 
de  Estadistica  Municipal).  Ro.sario  de  Santa  Fe,  julio  de  1931.  29  p.  8^  x  11 
inches. 

Renumen  Agricola  (Direccion  General  de  .\gricultura,  Seeretaria  de  Agricultura 
y  Ftmiento).  Mexico,  D.  F.  (M.)  [Vol.  1],  Xo.  1,  abril  de  1932.  183  p.  8*^  x 
10*4  inches. 

Boletin  del  Reformatorio  de  Menoren,  Quito,  Ecuador.  Talleres  Tipograficos 
Xacu)nales,  .\no  1,  Xo.  1,  marzo  de  1932.  54  p.  Ifi  x  10?4  inches. 

Revinta  del  Muneo  Xaeional,  Lima.  [Vol.  1],  Xo.  1,  1932.  124  p.  ilus.  8)^ 

X  11  inches. 

Servir  (Revista  y  boletin  de  informaciones  de  la  Cruz  Roja  Juvenil  Peruana). 
Lima.  (M.)  Vol.  1,  Xo.  1,  mayo  de  1932.  16  p.  ilus.  6^4  x  9*4  inches. 

Antioquia  Induntrial  (Revista  mensual,  organo  de  la  Asociaci6n  de  Industriales 
de  Medellin).  Medellin,  Colombia.  Vol.  1,  Xo.  3,  noviembre  de  1931.  32  p. 
8' 2  X  11 '2  inches. 

El  Maentro  Rural  (Organo  de  la  Seeretaria  de  Educacion  Publica).  Mexico, 
D.  F.  (M.)  Tomo  1,  Xo.  1,  1"  de  marzo  de  1932.  20.  p.  ilus.  9  x  13  inches. 

La  Brecha  (Periodico  de  los  Trabajadores  de  la  Federacion  de  Sindicatos 
Obreros  del  Distrito  Federal).  (Quincenal.)  Ano  1,  Xo.  1,  1“  de  mayo  de  1932. 

8  p.  ilus.  12  X  16  inches. 

Boletin  Comercial,  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Suspended  publication  from  February  15, 
1931,  to  May  1,  1932. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Honor  to  the  Liberators  0/  America. — There  has  been  formed  in 
Washington  an  organization  to  be  known  as  “The  Association  for 
Honoring  the  Liberators  of  the  Nations  of  America.  ”  The  Honorary 
Presidents  of  this  Association  are  Elihn  Root,  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  President  of  this  Association  is  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
Honorary  Secretary  General  is  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  George  A. 
Finch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace. 

The  formation  of  this  association  during  the  period  set  apart  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  offers  an  opportunity  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  outstanding  patriot  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  Hall  of  Patriots  in  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington, 
the  nations  forming  the  Union  have  each  placed  a  bust  of  their  out¬ 
standing  national  hero.  On  November  2,  1932,  will  occur  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Jose  Matias  Delgado,  El  Salvador’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  this  gallery  of  patriots.  Delgado,  regarded  by  El 
Salvador  as  its  foremost  son  and  defender  of  liberty,  is  equally  revered 
throughout  Central  America  as  one  of  its  heroes  in  its  early  struggle 
against  the  rule  of  Spain. 

“The  Association  for  Honoring  the  Liberators  of  the  Nations  of 
America”  plans  to  commemorate  the  great  anniversaries  in  the 
history  of  the  American  nations,  and  it  hopes  to  interest  the  students 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Americas  in  a  more  intensive 
study  of  the  great  virtues  and  the  outstanding  events  in  the  lives  of 
great  national  heroes.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  association  to  establish 
branches  in  the  capital  cities  of  all  of  the  Americas,  and  to  hold  in 
Washington  during  the  month  of  October  a  function  where  special 
tribute  will  be  paid  to  the  heroes  whose  centenaries  of  birth  or  death 
are  being  commemorated  during  1932. 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

Inter- American  Commercial  Arbitration. — Misunderstandings  arising 
out  of  business  transactions  between  merchants  of  one  country  and 
another  have  in  the  past  been  the  source  of  much  ill  will.  Controversies 
between  merchants  in  the  United  States  and  those  in  Latin  America 
regarding  such  subjects  as  prices,  quality  of  merchandise  shipped,  and 
terms  of  payment  have  frequently  occurred  and  these  disputes  have 
sometimes  become  bitter  because  there  was  no  way  for  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  to  arbitrate.  The  recent  establishment  in  New  York  of  an 
Inter-American  Arbitration  Tribunal  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
American  Relations  *  is  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  these 
controversies  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  commercial  relations. 

What  the  Inter-American  Arbitration  Tribunal  proposes  is  to  offer 
an  agency  through  which  business  men  in  the  United  States  and  the 
representatives  of  business  men  in  Latin  America  may  arbitrate  com¬ 
mercial  disputes  under  adequate  legal  safeguards,  whenever  both 
parties  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  arbitrate  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  the  business  men  of  the  other  American  Republics  are 
offered  the  national  facilities  now  e.xisting  in  the  United  States  for  the 
arbitration  of  commercial  controversies,  this  country’s  arbitration 
statutes  providing  that  an  arbitration  agreement,  whether  in  a  primary 
contract  or  in  a  submission  agreement,  is  legally  valid  and  enforceable 
and  that  an  award  is  enforceable  as  a  judgment  of  tbe  court  when 
rendered  in  conformity  to  the  law.  The  success  with  which  these 
facilities  have  been  administered  by  the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  evident  when  one  considers  that  during  the  last  six  years 
2,567  controversies,  involving  millions  of  dollars,  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  American  Arbitration  Tribunal  for  arbitration  and  no 

>  The  Committee  on  Inter-American  Relations  was  foun(le<l  in  Xew  York  by  a  Rroup  of  prominent 
American  business  men  on  March  6,  IWlO.  Its  i>uriM)se  is  not  only  to  retain  and  increase  United  States  trade 
with  I.atin  America,  but  also  to  promote  a  lietter  and  more  practical  understanding  of  the  racial,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  characteristics  of  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  growth  and  interchanges  of  the  Western 
Hemis|ihere.  It  has  ado|)te<l  a  broad  program  covering  the  general  fields  of  aviation,  communications, 
highways,  cooiieration  with  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  education,  and  publicity.  The 
committee  supiiorts  the  Pan  American  Information  Service,  which  sends  news  sheets  in  Sj)anish  and 
I’ortugue.se  to  more  than  900  daily  newsiiaiiers  throughout  Latin  America  and  releases  to  United  States 
|ia|iers  translations  of  editorials  and  s|iecial  articles  which  apiiear  in  the  press  of  Latin  America.  It  also 
makes  available  to  the  Institute  of  International  Education  funds  with  which  to  t>ring  to  the  United  States 
l.atin  .\merican  college  students  in  oriler  that  they  may  jass  a  year  or  two  in  schools  of  the  United  States 
lairsuingstiecial  courses.  In  connection  with  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  the  committee  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  conducting  a  study  of  Latin  .Xmerican  commercial,  investment,  and  public  credits,  .\ccording  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  (len.  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  the  puriKtse  of  the  study  is  not  only  to  discover  what 
constructive  measures  may  be  undertaken  now,  but  also  to  build  ui)  a  lietter  understanding  in  the 
.American  countries  of  their  mutual  interests  and  relationships  as  a  guard  against  future  recurrences  of  the 
present  credit  situation. 
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award  rendered  by  the  Tribunal  has  been  vacated  by  the  courts.  The 
proceedings  in  tliese  disputes  were  conducted  at  an  average  cost  of 
$3")  to  each  party. 

The  Inter-American  Tribunal  will  conduct  its  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  * 

which  have  been  so  carefully  drawn  as  to  be  legally  enforceable  under 
all  Federal  or  State  laws  in  the  United  States.  In  order  to  insure 
absolute  impartiality  in  the  j)roceedings,  an  arbitration  committee 
of  five  members  is  being  selected,  two  of  which  will  represent  the 
United  States  and  three  the  other  American  Republics.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  tribunal  and  of  the 
proceedings  under  its  rules. 

To  assure  the  availability  of  impartial  arbitrators,  the  first  step 
in  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal  was  to  select  a  permanent  Inter- 
American  Panel  of  Arbitrators  which  now  comprises  over  150  care¬ 
fully  chosen  men.  The  nominations  for  the  panel  were  made  by  the 
consuls-general  rei)resenting  American  Republics  in  New  York  and 
by  members  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Council 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association.  Ever}’  country  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  is  rej)resented.  In  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
arbitration,  which  will  be  between  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  claim  or  less,  and  to  insure  no  private  relationship  or  interest 
between  parties  and  arbitrators,  these  arbitrators  have  agreed  to 
serve  without  compensation,  in  the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  are  i 

making  a  genuine  contribution  to  inter-American  commercial  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  Herman  G.  Brock,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Council,  in  outlining  the  plans  for  the  tribunal  at  a  recent  luncheon 
at  the  Bankers  Club  in  New  York,  described  how  the  tribunal  will 
operate  when  a  dispute  arises  which  the  parties  wish  to  submit  to  ^ 

arbitration.  “If  the  controversy,”  he  said,  “arises  under  an  arbi¬ 
tration  clause  in  a  contract  or  under  a  submission  agreement,  the 
party  desiring  arbitration  communicates  with  the  clerk  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  making  a  demand  for  arbitration.  The  clerk  then  gets  in  ’ 

touch  with  the  other  party  or  his  agent,  rej)resentative,  or  attorney 
in  the  United  States,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  statement  of 
the  issue  and  for  a  hearing.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  the  kind  of  (pialifications  required  in  the  arbitrators,  the  clerk 
prepares  a  list  of  10  or  15  arbitrators  which  he  submits  to  each  party 
with  instructions  to  cross  off  the  names  of  any  persons  for  any  reasons 
not  desirable.  From  the  remaining  names  on  both  lists,  the  arbi¬ 
trators  are  appointed,  and  if  one  list  is  not  sufficient,  others  are  sub¬ 
mitted.  When  the  arbitrators  have  been  selected,  a  date  is  set  for 
the  hearing  and  the  arbitration  then  carried  through  to  completion.” 
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Besides  providing  in  adve.nee  facilities  for  the  dealing  with  con¬ 
troversies  arising  under  arbitration  clauses  used  in  inter-American 
commercial  contracts,  the  tribunal  will  also  serve  as  a  center  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  education  through  the  actual  conduct  of  inter-American 
arbitrations  which  might  he  helpful  in  devising  a  method  for  cooperat¬ 
ing  organizations  in  other  American  Republics. 

The  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  which  met  at 
the  Pan  American  Ihiion  from  October  o,  to  13,  1931,  recommended 
that  the  Pan  American  I'nion  have  a  thorough  iiupury  made  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  joining  in  the  support  and  active  use  of  a  system  of  arbitration 
to  be  utilized  in  trade  disputes  between  all  countries. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  the  Pan  American  Union  has  under¬ 
taken  a  comprehensive  impiiry  covering  every  jihase  of  commercial 
arbitration  in  the  American  Republics.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  a  study  is  being  made  of  existing 
legislation  covering  commercial  arbitration  in  all  countries  and  ({ues- 
tionnaires  and  inquiries  have  been  directed  to  commercial  associa¬ 
tions,  lawyers,  educators,  business  men,  and  economists  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  use  of  arbitration  in 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  submitted  to  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  which  will  meet  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Urugua}',  in  December,  1933.  A  topic  on  this  subject  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  program  of  the  Montevideo  Conference. 

Ten  Pointft  in  Anjentine  Economics. — Dr.  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  the 
well-known  Argentine  economist,  opened  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  last  April 
with  a  lecture,  published  in  the  May,  1932,  issue  of  the  Revista  de 
Econonna  Argentina,  in  which  he  analyzed  the  relative  position  of 
Argentina  in  the  face  of  the  jiresent  world-wide  depression.  In 
the  same  manner  that  international  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  were  the  starting  point  of  Argentine  political  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  present  crisis,  he  says,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
economic  liberation  of  his  country.  According  to  Doctor  Bunge,  the 
following  10  points  in  the  economic  structure  of  Argentina  favor  the 
country  in  this  undertaking  and  place  her  in  a  relatively  privileged 
economic  position; 

1.  “Among  civilized  countries  Argentina  has  one  of  the  smallest 
public  debts,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
and  its  productive  capacity.”  In  support  of  this  statement  Doctor 
Bunge,  among  other  things,  points  out  that  the  total  national,  pro¬ 
vincial,  municipal,  consolidated  and  floating,  internal  and  foreign 
debt  of  Argentina  amounts  to  $167  per  capita,  as  compared  with  $204 
per  capita  for  Italy,  $224  for  Canada,  $289  for  the  United  States, 
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$301  for  France,  $803  for  Australia,  and  $930  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

In  his  opinion  there  are  three  unfavorable  aspects  of  the  debt 
question:  (1)  A  large  proportion  of  the  i)ublic  debt  is  foreign  and 
must  be  paid  in  gold  in  addition  to  the  gold  payments  that  must  be 
made  because  of  the  large  sums  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  the 
country;  (2)  the  floating  debt  amounts  to  about  1,300,000,000 
paper  pesos  and  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  business,  labor,  and  bank¬ 
ing;  and  (3)  the  decline  in  the  price  of  e.xport  products  and  the 
rise  of  the  foreign  e.xchange  rate  have  been  ecpiivalent  in  their  effects 
to  the  addition  of  1,000,000,000  paper  pesos  to  the  public  debt. 
He  suggests  two  remedies:  No  more  foreign  loans  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  consolidation  of  the  floating  debt. 

2.  “The  inhabitants  of  Argentina  have  a  smaller  tax  burden  than 
those  of  the  majority  of  countries,  considered  in  relation  to  both 
their  number  and  their  economic  capacity.”  The  total  cost  of  the 
national,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments  of  Argentina  has 
increased  five  fold  in  the  last  30  years,  from  200,000,000  to  1 ,300,000,000 
paper  pesos.  In  the  meantime  the  population  has  only  doubled,  thus 
in  one  generation  the  tax  load  each  inhabitant  must  carry  has  in¬ 
creased  two  and  a  half  times.  This  burden,  says  Doctor  Bunge,  is 
in  reality  not  so  heavy,  because  the  economic  capacity  of  each  inhabi¬ 
tant,  measured  in  terms  of  the  value  of  national  production,  has 
doubled.  To  prove  that  national  production  has  increased  four  times 
in  30  years.  Doctor  Bunge  mentions  the  amount  of  freight  transported 
by  the  railways,  which  increased  from  12,000,000  tons  in  1900  to 
53,000,000  tons  in  1927  and  44,000,000  tons  in  1931,  and  the  growth 
of  the  e.xport  trade  in  volume  and  value.  Thus,  public  expenditures 
have  increased  only  somewhat  more  than  25  per  cent  in  relation  to  the 
economic  capacity  of  each  inhabitant.  This  increase  in  the  cost  of 
government,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  universal  and  has  been  attributed  in 
part  to  armaments  and  wars  and  in  part  to  the  increasing  State  regu¬ 
lation  of  and  participation  in  commerce  and  industiy*.  Argentina,  in 
the  oi)inion  of  Doctor  Bunge,  has  fared  better  in  this  respect  than 
many  other  countries.  While  there  the  public  expenditures — which, 
including  those  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities,  now  amount  to 
1,300,000,000  pesos  a  year — represent  at  par  $44  per  inhabitant,  in 
France  they  amount  to  $49;  in  Canada,  to  $61 ;  in  the  United  States, 
to  $82;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  $104;  and  in  Australia,  to  $151. 
He  makes  three  reservations  to  this  advantage:  The  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  which  he  finds  inconvenient  and  unfair  and  believes  should  be 
modified;  the  fact  that  an  excessive  portion  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  taxation  is  devoted  to  salaries,  pensions,  and  State  monopolies 
which  do  not  benefit  the  country;  and  finally  that  the  general  decline 
in  prices  is  equivalent  to  an  abrupt  and  im])ortant  tax  increase,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  public  debt.  “If  the  value  and  the  income  from  a 
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piece  of  property,”  says  Doctor  Bunge,  “has  decreased  30  per  cent, 
the  tax  on  that  pro])erty,  since  it  has  remained  tlie  same,  may  be 
said  to  have  increased  practically  Dy  30  per  cent.” 

3.  “The  present  deficit  in  the  national  and  provincial  budgets  are, 
com])ared  with  the  revenue,  relatively  extremely  low  and  verx"  easy  to 
make  up.”  In  support  of  this  statement  Doctor  Bunge  says  that  the 
deficit  which  was  to  be  met  this  year  amounted  to  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  national  budget,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  nearly  45  per 
cent.  Doctor  Bunge  bases  his  contention  that  the  Argentine  deficits 
are  relatively  easier  to  meet  on  the  reasons  with  which  he  supports 
point  No.  2. 

4.  “Argentina  is  one  of  the  most  eminently  peaceful  nations  and 
has  now  a  greater  incentive  to  maintain  that  position,  with  incalcu¬ 
lable  benefit  to  its  economy  and  finances.”  The  cost  of  national  defense 
in  Argentina  amounts  to  only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  national  and 
provincial  public  exi)enditures. 

5.  “The  number  of  unemployed  in  comparison  with  the  working 
population  is  smaller  in  our  country  than  in  Germany,  England,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  considered  among  the  principal 
world  economic  powers.”  “The  reason  is  simple,”  says  Doctor 
Bunge.  “While  those  countries  have  had  to  reduce  their  production, 
Argentina  increased  the  volume  of  its  agricultural  products  in  1931, 
and  by  substituting  its  own  products  for  those  that  were  formerly 
imported,  is  constantly  increasing  its  manufacturing  activities.”  He 
admits,  however,  that  since  agricultural  products  have  been  sold 
during  the  last  two  years  at  prices  veiy”  near  or  below  cost,  it  will  be 
harder  this  winter  for  rural  occupations  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 
As  an  emergency  relief  measure  he  advocates  the  building  of  roads 
financed  through  a  bond  issue  secured  by  the  gasoline  tax. 

6.  “Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  exporting  countries  so  far  able  to 
export  all  its  surplus  production;  even  in  1931,  when  national  agri¬ 
cultural  production  reached  a  new  record,  exports  were  70  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1930.” 

7.  “Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  depression  has  been  able  to  change  in  one  year  an  unfavorable 
trade  balance  of  125,000,000  gold  pesos  into  a  favorable  balance  of 
123,000,000  gold  pesos.” 

8.  “Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  capable  of 
diversifying  production  in  a  few  years  and  capturing  a  near-by  and 
important  market:  its  own.”  Doctor  Bunge  estimates  that  until 
recently  only  about  60  per  cent  of  what  Argentina  consumed  was 
produced  in  the  countiy',  the  remaining  40  per  cent  being  purchased 
abroad.  During  1931,  he  says,  this  ratio  was  changed  to  85  and  15 
per  cent,  respectively,  and  during  1932  it  will  probably  be  90  and  10. 

9.  “Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  countries  whose  internal  resources 
for  financing  the  national  and  provincial  governments  and  national 
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industries  are  practically  untouched.”  Up  to  1910,  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  was  so  rapid  that  people  invested  their 
money  chiefly  in  the  expansion  of  their  own  business.  The  period  that 
followed  was  one  of  relative  sta^ation  coupled  with  larjre  profits,  a 
combination  which  encouraged  saving.  By  1921  saving  deposits  had 
reached  1,000,000,000  paper  pesos  and  a  like  sum  was  invested  in  bonds. 
In  the  10-year  period  from  1921  to  1931  saving  deposits  doubled  and 
the  money  invested  in  bonds  reached  3,000,000,000  pesos.  These 
savings  were  first  used  mainly  to  develop  the  import  trade,  the  oldest 
and  best  organized  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Republic;  now.  Doctor 
Bunge  believes,  they  are  beginning  to  he  available  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  and  industry  and  the  purchase  of  national  and  provincial 
bonds.  [In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  unofficial 
announcement  from  Buenos  Aires  dated  June  12  says  that  the  first 
series,  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  500,000,000-peso  patriotic  loan, 
has  been  oversuhscrihed.] 

10.  “Finally,  Argentina  is  a  well-organized  country  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  comparatively  little  curtailment  in  its  exceptionally  high  per 
capita  production;  it  shows  one  of  the  highest  population  increases, 
and,  therefore,  has  one  of  the  largest  annual  increases  in  consumption 
capacity.” 

C'ommenting  upon  Doctor  Bunge’s  lecture  The  Renew  of  the  Hirer 
Plate,  a  Buenos  Aires  English  weekly  says: 

The  vital  point  made  by  lap.  Bunpe  was  the  inevitably  beneficial  outcome  of 
Argentina’s  relative  financial  self-reliance — an  enforced  self-reliance,  if  you  will, 
in  consecpience  of  which  a  country  with  the  backing  of  this  country’s  resources 
must  and  will  find  a  way  out.  The  manner  in  which  the  country  has  reduced  its 
imports  without  having  to  suffer  unbearable  privatum  is  too  signifieant  to  be 
overlooked.  .  .  .  On  broad-miTided  analysis  of  the  situation  of  many  countries, 
great  and  small,  .\rgentina  is  striving  as  well  as  the  best  of  them  in  its  endeavor 
to  i)ull  through.  If,  as  we  l)elieve,  that  was  the  final  conclusion  which  Ing.  Bunge 
sought  to  ui)hold  in  his  lecture,  then  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  made  his  point 


LABOR 

Eight-hour  Dag  Regulations  for  Brazilian  Worhers. — During  May 
Brazil  joined  the  ranks  of  those  countries  which  have  made  the 
observance  of  the  8-hour  day  compulsory  in  all  industrial  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  Brazilian  decree,  signed  by  Getulio  Vargas,  chief  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  on  May  4,  1932,  provides  that  the  working 
day  in  industrial  establishments  may  not  commence  before  5  a.  m. 
nor  end  later  than  10  p.  m.  and  shall  normally  be  of  eight  hours 
duration. 

The  working  week,  according  to  the  decree,  shall  consist  of  48  hours 
so  arranged  that  for  each  period  of  six  working-days  there  shall  be  one 
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day  of  oblijiatory  rest.  The  weekly  rest  period  shall  have  a  niinimuin 
length  of  24  consecutive  hours  and  shall  he  observed  on  Sunday,  save 
where  in  consideration  of  public  interest  or  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  industry’  a  different  plan  has  been  agreed  upon  by  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee.  The  weekly  rest  period  may  be  suspended  if 
necessary  to  prevent  accidents  or  to  effect  urgent  repairs. 

Exception  to  the  regulations  on  the  normal  length  of  the  working 
day  or  week  will  be  made  in  cases  of  members  of  the  same  family  who 
are  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  personnel  occupying  specialized 
executive,  administrative,  or  confidential  positions. 

The  division  of  the  working  week  is  not  necessarily  arbitrary;  it  maj’ 
be  made  in  any  way  provided  that  no  working-day  e.xceeds  10  hours 
and  the  amount  of  the  wages  is  not  increased. 

The  normal  length  of  the  working-day  may  be  increased  to  10  hours 
or  60  hours  a  week  shoidd  an  agreement  or  collective  labor  contract 
between  the  employer  and  the  employees  to  this  end  and  provision 
for  the  payment  of  additional  wages  be  made.  The  working-day  in 
unhealthful  industries  or  those  carried  on  underground  may  not  exceed 
eight  hours. 

In  exceptional  instances  the  working-day  may  be  extended  to  12 
hours.  These  include  cases  involving  certain  sections  of  industrial 
establishments  where  overtime  work  is  necessary  for  finishing  the 
work  of  other  sections  or  vital  because  delay  would  result  in  the 
impairment  of  raw  materials  or  articles  in  process  of  manufacture. 
Arrangements  for  an  increase  in  wages  for  the  extra  time  are  to  be 
made  by  agreements  between  the  employer  and  employees  or  by 
collective  labor  contracts. 

Any  industrial  establishment  may  be  run  continuously  provided  its 
employees  work  on  shifts. 

Length  of  night  work  shall  not  e.xceed  seven  hours  e.xcept  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants  working  both  day  and  night  and  in  those  subject  to  special 
regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Industry*,  and  Commerce. 

In  certain  industries  the  normal  length  of  the  working-day  may  be 
divided  into  two  periods  with  an  intervening  rest  period  lasting  at 
least  three  hours,  provided  that  the  actual  working  time  shall  not 
exceed  10  hours. 

Night  as  well  as  day  work  shall  be  divided  by  an  interval  for  rest  or 
lunch.  This  period  shall  not  be  computed  in  the  nonnal  length  of 
the  working  time  and  shall  be  at  least  half  an  hour. 

Whenever  there  is  a  forced  interruption  of  work  resulting  from  an 
accident  or  jorce  majeur,  the  length  of  subsequent  working-days  may 
be  increased  until  the  lost  time  has  been  made  up.  The  length  of  no 
working-day,  howev’er,  shall  be  increased  by  more  than  two  hours. 

The  decree  states  that  its  provisions  shall  not  affect  the  working-day 
in  maritime  trades,  agricultural  industries,  general  transportation 
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activities,  mininj;,  and  the  operation  of  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
public  utilities  in  charge  of  private  corporations;  working  conditions 
in  these  industries  are  subject  to  special  regulations  issued  by  the 
Minister  of  Labor,  Industry*,  and  Commerce. 


EDUCATION 

Resume  of  Goremment  Educational  Activitieft  During  1031. — Meet¬ 
ing  a  need  whose  importance  is  constantly  piining  wider  recognition 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  of  every  land,  educational  authorities 
throughout  Latin  America  carried  on  an  e.xtensiv’e  work  during  the 
year  1931  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and  their  programs, 
while  relatively  uns])ectacular,  were,  nevertheless,  highly  praiseworthy. 
Unfavorable  economic  conditions  necessitated  the  curtailment  of  a 
few  of  the  less  vital  activities  and  militated  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  others  which  had  been  authorized;  however,  fonner  high 
standards  were  generally  maintained  and  many  truly  forward- 
looking  measures  were  adopted.  Reports  on  the  activities  of  the 
Departments  of  Public  Education  of  three  of  the  Central  American 
Republics  and  Cuba,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela'  as  presented  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  respective  Governments  either  by  the 
Presidents  in  their  annual  messages  or  as  a  separate  report  of  the 
department,  reflect  a  decidedly  optimistic  note. 

In  a  message  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  March  1, 
1932,  President  Jorge  Ubico,  of  Guatemala,  stated  that  perhaps  the 
most  outstanding  measures  taken  by  his  Government  in  the  interest 
of  education  during  the  year  had  been  the  creation  of  a  museum  of 
archaeology,  ethnology,  and  history  and  the  designation  of  various 
pre-Colombian  remains  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic  as  national 
monuments.  A  hoard  of  censors  to  pass  on  theatrical  performances 
open  to  children  was  organized  and  a  school  dental  service  established. 

Other  laws,  decrees,  and  regulations  issued  during  the  year  included 
the  Organic  Law  of  the  National  University,  with  a  decree  approving 
its  statutes,  a  regulation  creating  the  degree  of  Expert  Accountant, 
and  a  decree  providing  for  the  presentation  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  or  general  educational  interest  to  be 
given  in  the  university  and  other  schools  as  well  as  broadcast  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  secure  suitably  trained 
teachers,  orders  w'ere  issued  making  it  necessary  for  all  persons  not 
having  a  teacher’s  certificate  to  pass  a  special  examination  before 
they  may  teach  and  giving  the  preference  in  the  filling  of  high  positions 
to  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools. 


>  a  reitort  on  educational  activities  of  the  UniKuayan  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  June,  1932,  issue 
of  the  Hvlletis. 
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The  National  University  functioned  regularly  during  the  year; 
714  students  were  enrolled  in  its  various  schools,  and  its  graduates 
numbered  16,  The  enrollment  in  the  normal,  secondary,  and  special 
schools  totaled  4,769;  368  students  completed  their  courses  during  the 
year.  These  last  represented; 

Primary  teachers,  141;  kindergarten  teachers,  2;  teachers  of  trades, 
11;  teachers  of  lower  primary  grades,  27;  bookkeepers,  12;  expert 
accountants,  4;  and  others,  186. 

The  Division  of  Rural  and  Indigenous  Education  maintained  957 
rural  schools  during  the  year.  These  had  an  enrollment  of  25,693 
and  an  average  attendance  of  24,179.  The  Division  of  Educational 
Extension  and  the  Division  of  Preparatory  and  Urban  Primary 
Education  functioned  as  usual.  Among  other  duties,  the  Division  of 
Educational  Extension  had  charge  of  36  Government  libraries  located 
at  different  places  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  primary  schools  of  the  Republic,  which  numbered  2,410  and 
were  staffed  by  3,396  teachers,  had  an  enrollment  of  110,890  pupils 
and  an  average  attendance  of  102,029. 

Government  primary  schools  to  a  total  of  1,281  were  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1931  school  year  in  Honduras,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  President  Mejia  Colindres  in  January,  1932.  The 
secondary,  normal,  and  vocational  schools  functioned  regularly.  So 
successful  has  been  the  work  of  the  kindergartens  in  the  capital  and 
Comayaguela  that  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  others  in  each  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.  At  the  end  of  October,  separate 
accounts  were  established  for  the  funds  of  the  University,  the  National 
Institute,  and  the  School  of  Commerce.  This  is  expected  to  give 
these  institutions  greater  economic  independence  and  consefjuently  a 
greater  amount  of  self-government. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Justice  and 
Public  Instruction  of  El  Salvador  there  were  924  official,  85  munici¬ 
pal,  and  119  private  schools,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of 
40,078  students,  functioning  in  the  Republic  during  the  1931  school 
year.  These  schools  were  staffed  by  1,698  teachers,  and  their 
enrollment  and  attendance  by  class  of  school  were  as  follows: 


Enroll¬ 
ment  1 

Average 

attend¬ 

ance 

17,20H 

11, 177 

19.310 

14,231 

8,699 

5, 875 

11,609 

8,795 

56,826 

40. 078 

The  number  of  school  buildings  occupied  by  the  official  schools  at 
the  present  time  is  886.  The  majority  of  these  have  a  reading  room 
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aiul  a  library  containing  recreational  readin"  material  and  reference 
works  for  hotli  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  fund  of  oOjOOO  colones  has  been  ajipropriated  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  trade  school,  hut  as  yet  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
have  prevented  any  definite  action  hein<r  taken  toward  its  organization. 

l)urin<r  the  year  normal  courses  were  offered  in  the  Hoys’  Xormal 
School,  the  Girls’  Xormal  School,  and  the  Marla  Auxiliadora  School 
in  San  Salvador,  and  the  Santa  Ines  School  in  Santa  Tecla.  A  {ireater 
interest  manifest  in  the  need  for  especially  trained  teachers  has  also 
made  possible  the  openiii"  of  teachin*:  coursi's  in  Santiafro  de  Marla 
and  in  Santa  Ana,  and  classes  in  pedagogy  are  now  also  heiii"  given  in 
a  number  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Courses  in  arts,  sciences,  and  business  have  been  continued  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  52  different  st'condary  schools.  The  Xational  Institute, 
the  most  important  st'condary  school  in  the  Republic,  had  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  303  pupils  during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  all  the  secondary  schools  was  1,119.  The  girls’  vocational  school 
reported  an  enrollment  of  123  pupils  for  the  year;  its  average  atten¬ 
dance  was  109.  Other  schools  whose  work  during  the  year  deserved 
special  mention  were  the  Froebel  School,  the  Xational  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Xational  Music  School,  and  the  School  of  Dramatics. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Xational  Commission  of  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture,  physical  education  is  being  wulely  developed  throughout  the 
Republic,  and  as  a  result  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  town,  no  matter 
how  small,  where  there  is  not  some  athletic  or  club  organization. 

During  the  year,  10,440  readers  used  the  Xational  Library,  while 
the  reading  rooms  in  San  Salvador  and  other  places  throughout  the 
Republic  reported  having  been  visited  by  23,956  persons. 


There  were  3,767  public  primary  schools  in  CrB.\  during  the  year 
1930-31 ,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  April  4,  1932.  The  total  enrollment 
of  the  jirimary  schools,  which  were  staffed  by  7,572  teachers,  was 
434,219  and  the  average  attendance  was  249,199.  The  enrollment 
by  grades  in  the  regular  primarx’  schools  was  as  follows: 


Grade: 

Kindergarten 
First  grade. 
Second  grade. 
Third  grade.. 
Fourth  grade 
Fiftii  grade.. 
Sixth  grade.. 


Nuralwr  pupils 

...  28,274 

...  171,842 
...  95,222 

...  66,729 
...  42,083 

...  20,757 

...  9,312 
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Sixty-seven  teachers  spent  tlieir  whole  time  in  itinerant  teachin" 
duriiifr  the  year,  scrvinii  schools  where  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
maintain  a  permanent  instructor.  This  was  true  of  145  communities; 
throujrh  the  work  of  the  itinerant  teacher  the  population  of  school 
ajre  was  jriven  an  opportunity  to  obtain  educational  advantajjes. 
The  enrollment  in  the  schools  thus  taught  totaled  3,089  and  their 
average  attendance  was  2,370. 

Night  schools  throughout  the  Republic  numbered  94,  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  7,393  and  an  average  attendance  of  3,113.  Classes  were 
als»)  held  in  various  penal  institutions  to  afford  the  prisoners  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  The  enrollment  in  the  prison  schools  totaled 
2,277.  While  as  a  rule  the  jnison  school  was  called  u])on  to  serve 
pei-sons  of  all  ages,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  were  adults. 

Special  teachei-s  totaled  834;  included  among  them  were  711  regu¬ 
lar  and  assistant  kindergarten  teachers,  36  English  teachers,  15  in¬ 
structors  in  sloyd,  50  sewing  teachers,  and  18  regular  and  assistant 
domestic  science  teachers. 

Ujiper  primary  schools,  of  which  there  were  31  in  the  Republic, 
had  an  enrollment  of  7,236  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,744. 
Their  teaching  staff  numbered  363. 

A  total  of  457  private  schools  submitted  statistical  reports  to  the 
Dejiartment  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  year.  According  to  the 
infonnation  thus  received,  these  schools  have  an  enrollment  of 
26,622  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  22,793.  They  were 
staffed  by  1,483  teachers. 

Much  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  educational  circles  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  thrift.  A  large  number  of 
the  schools  have  gardens  and  experimental  fields  where  the  pupils 
are  taught  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  many  have  also  estab¬ 
lished  savings  banks.  The  school  library  and  museum  are  likewise 
coming  to  be  considered  necessary  adjuncts  to  every  modern  teaching 
center,  and  the  number  of  parent-teachei-s’  associations  is  constantly 
growing.  At  ])resent  there  are  over  61,000  volumes  in  the  school 
libraries  in  the  provinces  of  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Cama- 
guey,  and  Oriente;  figures  for  those  in  Pinar  del  Rio  were  not  given. 
The  selection  of  fiooks  for  these  libraries  calls  for  careful  jdanning 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge;  that  they  shall  afford  entertaining  as 
well  as  wholesome  and  instructive  reading  material  has  become  one  of 
the  outstanding  considerations  in  the  choice  of  books  for  their  shelves. 
In  some  cities  the  school  authorities  have  had  the  libraries  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public  also,  in  order  that  the  facilities  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  adult  population  as  well. 
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Tlie  number  of  school  {lardens,  libraries,  museums,  and  parent- 
teachers’  associations  by  provinces  is  as  follows: 


I’inar  <lel  Kio. 

Ilahnna . 

Matanzas . 

Santa  Clara. .. 

Camagupy _ 

orieme . 

Total... 


(iartlens 

Libraries 

I’arent- 

Museuins 

tions 

37 

27 

3>2 

101 

ai: 

4.30 

I.W 

377 

27fi 

3(M 

402 

24.') 

;  .V)9 

5(i2 

522 

112 

W 

102 

12.1 

I  .2.S 

117 

JLI 

j 

1.M4 

2.  HN) 

l.CfiS 

Accordinjr  to  the  message  of  President  (luggiari  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  Congress  on  April  1,  1932,  there  are  108,741  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  of  Pahaguay  at  the  present 
time;  20,000  of  this  number  are  in  attendance  in  the  schools  of 
Asuncion  and  the  remainder  attend  the  rural  schools. 

Besides  the  normal,  trade,  and  agricultural  schools,  of  which 
mention  is  made  below,  the  secondary  and  special  schools  of  the 
Kepuhlic  include  the  National  University  and  the  secondary  schools 
in  Asuncion  and  Villarrica. 

There  are  six  normal  schools  in  Paraguay,  with  an  enrollment  of 
73(),  engaged  in  training  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  One  of 
these,  the  National  Teachers  College  located  in  Asuncion,  offers 
classes  particularly  adapted  for  those  who  have  taught  before  finish¬ 
ing  their  training,  and  another,  the  normal  school  at  Barrero  Grande, 
carries  on  interesting  work  in  connection  with  its  experimental  farm. 
An  important  activity  of  normal  schools  at  present  is  the  adoption 
of  new  systems  of  child  psychologx’  and  the  application  of  the  Dalton 
plan  and  the  Winnetka  method  in  the  practice  schools. 

Trade  schools  for  women  now  numher  23  and  have  an  enrollment 
of  659  students.  While  they  are  generally  known  as  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  they  receive  Government  support  and  are  more  or  less  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Government. 

The  agricultural  schools,  maintained  in  Trinidad  and  Concepcion, 
offer  three  general  courses.  The  first,  an  elementary  course,  covers 
two  years  and  provides  a  theoretical  and  practical  background  for 
persons  wishing  to  engage  in  farming  along  scientific  principles. 
Students  are  taught  the  use  of  various  farming  implements,  methods 
of  selecting  seed,  crop  rotation,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  and  other 
related  industries.  The  secondarv’  and  upper  classes  treat  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  viewpoint  of  greater  specialization  and  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  the  agricultural  expert  or  teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  statistical  information  on  public  education  in  Venezuela 
during  the  year  1931,  suhmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Director  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Primary,  Secondary  and  Nonnal  Instruction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  was  as  follows: 


Number 
of  schools 

Enroll-  j 
ment 

Average 

attend- 

ance 

Number 

of 

teachers 

Vritnary  schools: 

170 

27,200 

19,248 

839 

1,230 

329 

52, 734 

36,293 

1,230 

10,985 

7, 945 

349 

194 

S611 

6,296 

286 

Schoois'maintained  by  private  funds  giving  free  instruf- 

107 

8,865 

7,800 

425 

124 

5,386 

4,626 

187 

2,154 

113,781 

82, 208 

3,316 

Secondary  instruction: 

18 

1,029 

90S 

215 

18 

624 

582 

92 

Total . 

36 

1,653 

1,490 

307 

2 

152 

146 

35 

Higher  instruction: 

3 

21 

19 

9 

2 

976 

696 

139 

5 

997 

715 

148 

Special  instruction: 

3 

I  441 

344 

25 

2 

1  1,249 

553 

82 

1 

15 

8 

i  1 

1 

1  158 

80 

1  * 

1 

1  866 

282 

1  26 

Total.. . 

_ ^ 

;  2,729 

1, 267 

1 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  16,  1932 


Subject 

Date 

.Author 

ARGENTINA 

19.32 

Excerpt  from  reiwrt  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in  Argen¬ 
tina  from  April  19  to  May  2,1932.  (Funds  for  the  Olympic 
Oames.  Andine  eruptions.) 

May  6 

Embassy,  Buenos  .Aires. 

Trade  in  .\rgentine  grapes,  (.\rticle  published  in  La  Nacion  and  ' 
dated  New  York,  May  17.)  i 

BR.4ZIL 

May  24 

Do. 

Excerpt  from  reiiort  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in  Brazil 
from  Atarch  11  to  .\pril  6, 19.32.  (.American  Rotary  Club  of  Rio 
de  Janeirogiveslibrary  of  juvenile  books  to  the  “  I'nited  States 
School.”) 

CHILE 

-Apr.  6 

Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Internal  communications  in  the  Valiiaraiso  district . 

COLOMBIA 

•Apr.  18 

Frank  .A.  Henry,  consul  at 
Valimraiso. 

Highway  construction— Deiartment  of  NariAo . 

1  Feb.  8 

i  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Cartagena  Hartwr  improvements  and  port  works. . 

.  May  7 

1 

1  S  tephen  C .  AVorster,  vice  con 

1  sul  at  Cartagena. 
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Reports  received  to  May  16,  1932 — Continued 


Subject  1 

Date 

.Vuthor 

COSTA  RICA 

19.32 

Mav  3 

I.egation. 

CUBA 

Pecrease  in  Culian  |x)stage  rates . 

May  25 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul 

1 

general  at  Hahana. 

Tariff  reprisals  in  Latin  America . 

June  3 

Embassy. 

ECUAIMJR 

I)e<Tee  of  Ecuaiiorean  (iovernment  establishing  control  of  ev- 

May  2 

I.egation. 

change. 

EL  SALVAIKIR 

Apjiointnient  of  a  commercial  agent  for  El  Salvador  in  the  ( 

May  27 

Do. 

1'nite‘i  States.  (Reports  received  to  June  l.%  1932.) 

OVATEMALA 

Charges  increased  for  international  |>ostal  money  orders . . 

Apr.  28 

G.  K.  Donald,  consul  general 

Decree  re  tuition  in  secondary  schools.— . . . . . . 

Apr.  28 

at  Guatemala  City. 
I>egation. 

Oovernment  to  chiuge  for  secondary  education . 

.Vi)r.  28 

Do. 

Free  entry  granted  to  certain  products  of  Salvadorean  origin _ 

May  9 

Do. 

Mining  law  of  (iiiatemala . 

May  19 

VVm.  E.  Flourney,  Jr.,  vice 

HAITI  j 

consul  at  Guatemala  City. 

Rei>ort  by  Dr.  N.  D.  Barker  on  the  |>rogress  of  exiieriment  to 

Apr.  27 

Donald  R.  Heath,  consul  at 

develop  a  long-staple  cotton  and  itrospective  market  value 

Port-au-Prince. 

thereof. 

Excerpt  from  ret>ort  on  general  conditions  in  Haiti  for  the  iieriod 

May  9 

Legation. 

from  .Vpril  1  to  .Vpril  30. 10.33.  ((leneral  financial  and  economic 
conditions.) 

PERU 

Peruvian  employment  law . 

.Vpr.  23 

VVm.  C.  Burdett,  consul  gen- 

eral  at  Callao-Lima. 

VRUGUAY 

I 

Excerpt  from  reiwrt  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in  I'ruguay 

May  4 

!  I-egation. 

for  .\pril.  1932.  (Pan  .\merican  Day  Celebration.  Dr.  John 

D.  Long  in  Montevideo.) 

1 

VENEZUELA 

i 

Excerpt  from  rei)o»t  on  general  conditions  in  Venezuela  for  .Vpril, 

.VjH-.  4 

I.egation. 

1932.  (Pan  -Vmerican  Day.) 

.Vnnual  message  of  Venezuelan  President  to  C ongre.ss . 

May  2 

Do. 

Public  works  in  the  State  of  .'^ucie . 

May  11 

Do. 

.Vnnual  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior . 

May  18 

Do. 

.Vnnual  rejcort  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  year  1931 . 

.May  l.S 

I  Do. 

Election  of  officials  for  the  second  iieriod  of  the  National  Congress 

May  19 

Do. 

Report  of  National  Frontier  Ins|)ector  for  Venezuela  along  tlie 

-May  24 

Do. 

Brazilian-Uritisb  Guiana  frontier. 

1 

